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THE YOUTH'S 


the bedfellow of Massena. The sergeant had 
fallen into miserable poverty, and was in great 
need. The Prince of Essling took his humble 


II. 





way, and until his death treated him as a 
Vanity and Genius. eae 

The eccentricities of men of genius are usually 
excused and condoned by the world as long as 
they are regarded merely as amiable weaknesses. | 
When personal peculiarities become individual 
absurdities, however, judgment is less lenient | 
unless some generous trait disarms or tempers | 
criticism. 

The abnormal vanity of Garat, the famous 
singer, who flourished in France during the time | 
of the Consulate, furnishes a case in point. 
This singular being, whose self-esteem and vain- 
glorious appreciation of his own gifts were so 
glaringly flaunted abroad, was forgiven because 
he was absolutely honest, amiable and without a 
shade of envy toward his brother artists. 

Garat’s appearance was unique. He dressed 
himself in a ridiculous fashion of his own device, | 
and his apish figure, curious pronunciation and 
odd manners produced a startling result. In 
spite of his eccentricities,—because of them, 
perhaps,—Garat went into the best society and 
was much sought by ladies of fashion. Some 
funny stories of this queer little man are told by 
Marco de St. Hilaire in a lately published book 
of anecdotes. 

On one occasion Garat had announced in the 
papers that on a certain day he would give a 
grand concert in the Hall of Victory, during 
which entertainment he would “recite” two 
ballads of his own composition. Madame Bona- 
parte had promised to be there, but discovered 
that the First Consul was to have a meeting of 
the “Institute” on the same day. Garat was 
therefore advised to postpone his concert. 
Parisian society was astonished and amused a 
few days later by the following announcement in 
the journals: 

“Citizen Garat has the honor to announce to 
his friends that his concert is postponed a few 
days in order not to conflict with the First 
Consul, whose presence at the Institute 
would probably attract many amateurs !” 

Garat was affected to the last degree, and 
would never allow his valet to touch him without 
gloves. After a long discussion one morning 
concerning his toilet he said, ‘Come, Benoist, 
take me out of bed !”’ 

The long-suffering valet approached to render 
the desired assistance, when he was interrupted 
by a cry of horror from his master. “Idiot! do 
you dare to present to me an ungloved hand? 
Go, hide yourself. I do not wish to see you 
again!” 

Dining one night at the house of a friend, he 
was asked toward the close of the evening to sing 
something. Displeased because the request came 
so late, Garat declined. 

“Only one couplet of your charming ballad of 
‘The Rosebud,’” pleaded one of the guests. 
The great singer took out from its case his 
watch, which was a marvel of workmanship and 
encircled with the finest pearls, and after a 
moment’s pause lisped, “At thith time my voith 
ith alwayth in bed!” 

Notwithstanding his foibles he was a musical 
genius, and one of the great composers of that 
day described him as ‘‘music incarnated.” It is 
said that his life ebbed away in song, and 
authentic witnesses who were beside him in the 
last supreme moment declare that “Garat’s last 
breath was a note of melody !” 
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Is He a HeroP 


It is sometimes hard to tell just where the 
| plain performance of duty becomes heroism. 

| A rough, awkward, ignorant man drives to my 
| door in the country twice or thrice a week, with 
| fruit and vegetables to sell. He is not saintly in 
his habits, but has more faults than it is pleasant 
to think about. He gained my custom by sheer 
persistence in coming for it, but by long coming 
|he has gained the footing, at least of an old 
acquaintance in the house, which is more than 
he would have done in years by virtue of being 
merely a neighbor. 

He is very poor, and has a large family. He 
suffers greatly from asthma, but never loses a 
day from his work, whatever the weather may 
be. One day I told him that he ought to spare 
himself on stormy days, and take more care of 
his health. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you,” he said. “I can’t make 
but a little, anyhow, but I have to keep at it for 
the old woman and the children. You see the 
young ones aint big enough to help much, and 
the wife’s sick in bed most of the time. She’s 
got consumption, and she’s got to die before 
long. I’ve knowed it for six months, but she 
*spects to get well. You know how yon 
is. Well, I have to keep as chipper as I can, to 
keep her up. If I should give out, she would. 

“Course I have to take care of her. It’s kind 
o’ hard sometimes to go without sleep like I have 
to, ’specially when I have one 0’ my own bad 
spells; but ’taint likely I’d let her know how 
bad she is, for she was mighty good to me till she 
got so all-fired fretful. You know how folks is 
when they’re sick. To-day is one o’ my bad 
days, for I haint slept none for two nights, but I 
get along somehow.’’ 

This man is noted for his kindness to his 
neighbors when they are in trouble. It seems to 
me that he is almost a hero, if not quite. 

D. A. C. 


~ 
or 


Quite Natural. 


Sir John Drummond Hay says that in his 
mission to Morocco he found a “‘feather-bed 
resistance” of faithlessness and ignorance. Yet 
though the officials with whom he dealt might be 
unintelligent, they were well equipped with a 
certain cunning. 

When he went to the court he took with him a 
large map of Great Britain, her possessions and 
colonies, and also maps of France, Germany and 
other countries. These he presented to the Uzir, 
with the idea of impressing that functionary with 
the extent and importance of the British Empire. 
He thought, indeed, after an explanation of the 
different maps, that he had proved the fact that 
Queen Victoria rules over the largest territory, 
and is therefore the greatest sovereign in the 
world. 

“Sebar kallah!” said the Uzir. “God is 
great! And you say all these countries belong 
to Great Britain ?’’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hay. 
them all.” 

The Uzir stroked his beard and brooded for a 
while. Then he resumed, “These are very 
beautiful maps. Where was that one made?” 
And he pointed to “Great Britain and Her 
Foreign Possessions.”’ 

“In London,” was the reply, “and it has 
received the approval of the British government.” 

“Ah!” said the Uzir, “if we made a map of 
Morocco, we might also make out on paper that 
we possessed immense territories!” 





“Our queen rules over 
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A Glint of Pure Gold. 


Sometimes charity literally ‘“‘covers a multitude 
of sins,” and many a generous deed overshadows 
a thousand faults, putting detraction to shame. 

The character of the Prince of Essling was 
curiously contradictory. Although one of the 
most brilliant military leaders in France during 
the empire, in private life he was selfish, 
rapacious and sometimes showed a great lack of 
principle. Of such a man it is pleasant to 
chronicle a noble and generous deed that proves 
the possibilities of a nature developed in only 
one direction. 

André Massena, who became by the fortune 
of war successively general-in-chief, marshal of 
the empire and Prince of Essling, was a man of 
obscure origin. He was the son of a wine 
merchant, and served for a time as under-officer | 
in the Royal Halian regiment. It was when at | 
the height of his glory, and when, as a marshal 
of France, he was accorded privileges scarcely 
less than those that were the birthright of 
crowned heads, that an incident occurred which 
posterity likes to cherish. 

One day, as the marshal-prince was returning 
from headquarters surrounded by his glittering 
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An Indian Invention. 


the aborigines, but one invention that has con- 
ferred any real or lasting benefit on his race can 
be set down to the credit of the Indian. It is 
doubtful if even that distinction may be fairly 
claimed, as Sequoia, or George Guess, was the 
grandson of a white man. 

The half-breed was illiterate, but he had the 
sagacity to see that the white men could talk 
with each other by means of pieces of paper, and 
to appreciate the advantages of this means of 
communication. 

He set to work to examine his own language. 





bles he found a character. Many of these 
staff, a stranger followed him up the stairway of | characters were taken from an English spelling- 
his hotel. The man bore himself with a military book which he managed to get hold of; some 
air, but his clothing hung about his 
literally in rags. He advanced toward the | the English aaa turned upside down. 
Prince of Essling and said in a hard, rough | It happened, too, from the structure of the 
voice . | Cherokee language, that the syllabic alphabet is 
“‘André Massena, do you not recognize me?” | also in the nature of a grammar, so that those 
The prince turned, surprised, but suddenly, | who know the language by ear and master the 
with a ery of joy, he stretched out his arms and | alphabet can at once read and write. 
folded the stranger in a warm embrace. Owing to the extreme simplicity of this system, 
* ‘The singular vagrant had been a sergeant in | it can be acquired in a few days ; some have even 
the Royal Italian regiment, and in the old days | learned it in one day. 











friend into his home, provided for him in every | == 


It is a curious fact that in the long history of | 


He found that sixty monosyllables could be so | 
arranged as to represent every word in the| 
Cherokee language, and for each of these sylla- | 
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For the Skin. 


Makes the Skin soft and fresh, aiding that 
healthful condition which retains youth and 
beauty. 

A specific for Chapped Hands, Sunburn, and 
all Roughness and Itching of the Skin. Is a 
Reliable Cure for Salt Rheum. 
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Sample Tube for two 2-ct. Stamps. 


RUST & RICHARDSON DRUG COMPANY, 
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Can you do it? 


a 

Can you take the Star out of the 
ring and put it back again? It looks 
easy enough, but it isn’t. You do it 
once —think you have learned the 
trick and find you haven’t. Affords 
fun by the hour. Amuses old and 
young. Entertains your visitors and friends. Most puszling pussle, for 
@ simple one, ever invented. 


How to Get the “Star Puzzle” FREE. 


It is offered for a ‘‘ Limited Time Only’’ by mail (post-paid) to 
any one who will send a Dove cut from a package of 


IVO RI N E Washing 


Powder, 


and a 2-cent stamp (to pay postage) to 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Without the Dove, it will be sent for three (2-cent) stamps — 6 cents. 


When You Have Tried_~ 


all other substitutes for coffee and have grown tired of 
them, as you will, and when you can no longer drink 
real coffee because it makes you bilious, nervous, 
dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 
Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a peculiar 
process that gives it the flavor of fine Mocha and 
Java but, unlike them, it does not produce bilious- 
mess nor nervousness. It aids digestion and 
gently regulates the system. It is nourishing and 
satisfying. Your grocer sells it. ‘Try it. 

Send us 3 2-ct. stamps for mailing trial package FREE. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages Only. 
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Stories by Lawyers.—No. 3. 
Starry Vint’s Defence. 
By Homer Greene. 


HIS story is about Starry Vint; and 

while it by no means forms one of the 

most important, nor yet one of the most 

dramatic incidents in my career as a 
lawyer, it will nevertheless always be to me 
one of the most memorable. 

1 shall tell it in as plain and brief a way as 
possible, having drawn from the recollection of 
reliable people such facts as do not lie within 
my personal knowledge. 

Starry Vint’s father was a soldier in the 
Civil War. When Lincoln called for volunteers 
in ’61 he left his blacksmith’s shop, and a dear 
little wife whom he had just married, and went 
“to the front.’ 

He saw much hard fighting, and by dint 
of great bravery and gallant devotion he 
was promoted to the office of color-sergeant. 
He told a comrade a few weeks after the 
appointment that he would not exchange his 
office for that of general-in-chief of the army. 
The same comrade told me that Vint’s face 
absolutely glowed with rapture whenever he 
had the flag in his hands or saw it waving over 
him. 
Some time in the early summer of ’63 he 
came home on a furlough for the second time 
since he had been in the army ; but he had had 
hardly more than time to kiss his wife when 
word came that Lee was striking up through 
Maryland and was about to enter Pennsylvania. 
Without a moment’s delay he started to join 
his regiment. 

Four days later he was killed at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. A man who saw him die told me 
about it. Vint was fighting like a tiger, when 
a rifle-ball pierced his heart. He fell forward 
on the flag he was carrying; his body rolled a 
little distance down the hill, and as it did so, 
the flag entwined itself about him. That was 
the way they found him when they gathered 
up the dead. 

Vint’s wife divined the errand of the man 
who came to tell her, the moment he entered 
the door. All through the pitiful story she 
never said a word, nor did she make any 
outery nor shed a single tear. The neighbors 
came in to comfort her; her old mother came 
down from the little farm up in the country ; 
but to no one of them, nor to all of them, was 
she able to utter a syllable. 

Time passed and Starry Vint was born, 
and three days after his birth his mother died 
without having spoken a word. Starry was 
taken by his grandmother up to the little farm, 
and in some way, certainly not by reason of 
any particular care that was bestowed on him, 
he managed to live and to prosper. 

It is said that he developed rapidly, and 
understood everything that was said to him 
before he was a year old. But at eighteen 
months of age he had not uttered a single 
sound save a little moaning noise when he 
was frightened or hurt. When he was two 
years old he had not at all improved in this 
respect, and at three years of age it was 
definitely known that he was dumb. 

After that he had; more than ever, to look 
out for himself. His affliction seemed to 
be regarded as a disgrace for which he was 
responsible, and for which he must be made to 
suffer. He was compelled to do hard work. 
Any old clothing was good enough for him, 


and food was distributed to him share and | 


share alike with the two dogs. 

Indeed, it came to be generally supposed 
that Starry was deficient in intellect as well as 
wanting in the power of speech, and he was 
avoided, ridiculed and imposed on accordingly. 
Nevertheless, he grew and developed, and 
became wonderfully strong. At the age of 
fourteen he had no equal in the neighborhood 
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| to be certain death ; and the father of the child 
gave him five dollars. It was over this money 
that a difference of opinion arose between him 
and his uncle, with whom he now lived. 

The uncle thought the money should be used 
to buy some necessary clothing for Starry ; but 
the boy insisted, in his dumb, gesticulating 


yield the point he made up 
a bundle of what few be- 
longings he had and trudged 
into town. 

He went straight to the 
blacksmith’s shop where 
his father had been em- 
ployed, and the proprietor, 
who knew who he was, 
and had been a friend of 
the lad’s father, gave him 
the work he wanted. 

The next day Starry’s 
uncle, realizing that he had 
lost the use of some very 
good and cheap muscles, 
came to town to hunt the 
lad up. He found him 
readily enough, but Starry 
shook his head in steady 
refusal to go back to the 
farm. The upshot of it 
was that all three, Starry, 
‘his uncle and the black- 
| smith, came down to my 
| Office to try to effect a set- 
| tlement of the matter. 

I advised the uncle that 

he had no legal claim on 
| Starry’s services; and 
| Stroh, the blacksmith, as 
| good-hearted a fellow as 
| ever lived, promised to keep 
the boy and feed and clothe 
him in consideration of his 
labor ; and so it was settled, 
much to the uncle’s dis- 
appointment and Starry’s 
delight, that Starry should 
remain in town. 

I think the boy always 
gave me the entire credit 
for the result of those ne- 
gotiations, for whenever he 
met me on the street or 
elsewhere his face would 
light up with a smile of 
great pleasure, and fre- 
quently he would stop to 
talk with me ; not in spoken 
words of course, but by 
means of the most apt 
gestures and the most re- 
markable power of facial 
expression I ever saw. 

He did well at his work, 
too. Stroh told me before 
he died that Starry was the most intelligent 
and efficient helper he had ever had in the 
shop. 

It was somewhere about this time that I first 
learned why he was called “Starry.” It 
seems that from his early childhood the stars 
and stripes had had a peculiar fascination for 
him. He would sit and watch the flag for 
hours. . 

One Fourth of July a kind neighbor gave 
him a miniature flag, of the value of five cents. 
It immediately became the boy’s choicest 
possession. He carried it always in his breast 
pocket. He was as tender of it as though it 
had been a living thing. The country people 
laughed a good deal about the boy’s fondness 
for it, and regarded it as one of the idiosynera- 
sies of a mind not altogether sound. One day, 
as the lad was passing down the road, a 
neighbor called out : 

“There goes Starry Vint!” 








After that the boy was never rid of it; and 
indeed, he never wished to be. His fondness 
for the flag and his devotion to it seemed to 
grow upon him as he grew. Neither did he 
| leave his passion behind him when he left the 


| farm. 


One of the first things he did after reaching 


| town was to spend the five dollars that had 
| been given him for a pretty little silk flag. On 


Memorial day, the Fourth of July and other 


in feats requiring muscular strength and agility. | holidays, if the weather was pleasant, he 


One day, by the exercise of marvellous daring 
and strength, he stopped a runaway horse and 


| always carried this flag with him on the street 
| in the wake of any procession that might be 
saved a little girl from what seemed destined | moving through the town. 


At all other times 


. 


it served as the only ornament in his little bare 
attic room; and I have been told, by one who 
saw him do it many times, that he always 
kissed that flag when he went to bed at night, 


| as he would have kissed his mother if she had 





| 
| 
| 


lived. 
On Memorial day in 1880 the Grand Army 


way, that he was entitled to his clothing in Post of my town had honored me with an 
consideration of his labor, and rather than | invitation to deliver the customary address. 1 | 
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“THAT SETTLED IT.” 


accordingly rode with the chaplain and some 

of the other participants in the ceremonies, in 

a carriage near the head of the procession. 
Now and then, on the sidewalk or in the 


street, always hovering in the shadow of the | 


flag, I caught glimpses of Starry Vint. For 
some reason he had left his own flag at home; 
possibly because the low-hanging clouds had 
all the morning threatened rain. He was as 
careful of it as though it had been a baby. 

I remember at one time, during the moving 
of the procession, seeing him hasten along the 
walk to a point some three or four blocks 
distant, and there stand on a street corner 
watching the approach of the flag. It was a 
habit. he had. He seemed to love to see it 
come toward him. As we drew nearer I 
noticed a well-dressed man, a stranger to me, 
standing at his side, looking also at the flag. 

A moment later, when I again turned my 
eyes in their direction, I saw the stranger lying 


The name caught the popular fancy at once. | face down in the dust of the roadway, and 


Starry standing over him with clenched fists 
and a face white with passion. 

A police officer grasped the boy by both 
arms and hurried him away to the city jail, 
while a dozen men ran to the assistance of the 
prostrate stranger. There was an ugly cut on 
the man’s forehead where he had struck the 
curbstone in falling, and a great bruise was 


already puffing up along the side of his face. | 


He had been stunned by the blow, but when 
he recovered consciousness he said, what every 
one already knew, that Starry Vint had 
knocked him down. 

He added, what every one suspected, that 





the assavlt was wholly without provocation. 
He sai« that he had never seen the boy nor 
heard of him before, and hardly knew that 
any one was near him, so occupied was he in 
watching the passing procession. Neither of 
them had said a word to the other, nor, so far 
as he was aware, had either of them taken any 
notice of the other in any way, when suddenly 
the boy’s fist shot out like lightning and the 
cruel blow was dealt. 

Every one nodded and 
said, “I told you so,” and 
added that the time was 
now come when Starry 
Vint should be put under 
restraint. There was no 
telling what wild notion of 
his unbalanced mind he 
might strive to execute if 
left longer at liberty. 

That afternoon Starry 
was of course duly remand- 
ed by the magistrate to the 
county jail to await the 
June session of court. The 
next day I went over there 
to see him. 

“Starry,” I said, when 
we were alone together in 
the cell, “did you knock 
that man down ?” 

He nodded his head vig- 
orously, and his counte- 
nance plainly expressed 
satisfaction with what he 
had done. 

“What made you do it?” 
| asked. “Did the man 
speak to you, or. strike 
you, or interfere with you 
in any way?” 

Starry shook his head. 

“Then why on earth did 
you assault him ?’”’ 

In reply the boy went 
through a series of panto- 
mimic gestures, not one of 
which I could then under- 
stand save those illustrating 
the blow and the falling 
victim. Fearing that the 
excitement under which he 
was plainly laboring might 
be injurious to him, | was 
obliged to leave him with- 
out having obtained a clue 
to the purpose of the 
assault. 

A few days later the 
stranger, who gave his name 
as Hunt, left town without 
having disclosed the object 
of his vjsit to us. However, 
contrary to predictions free- 
ly expressed, he returned 
at the June sessions to 
prosecute the case against Starry. The grand 
jury found a true bill on the indictment, as 
a matter of course, and on the evening before 
the trial was to take place I had the sheriff 
bring Starry down to my office in order to 
|make a final attempt to solve the mystery 
| of the assault, and prepare whatever defence 

could be made up. The effort was wholly 
fruitless. 

The boy made me understand that Hunt was 
a total stranger to him, had never spoken a 
word to him, nor had he noticed him in any 
way before the terrible blow was struck. His 
pantomimic attempt to justify himself was 
wholly incomprehensible to me, and I was 
obliged finally to send him back to the jail 
without having made satisfactory a single point 
for the defence. 

While I was confident that in Starry’s own 
mind there was sufficient justification for his 
conduct, | was well aware that the circum- 
stances left him no escape, and I fully contem- 
plated asking the court to order a commission 

| of lunacy to inquire into his mental condition. 

| The next day, when the case was called for 
trial, I advised Starry to plead guilty to the 
indictment and throw himself on the mercy of 
the court. But he gesticulated and protested so 
strongly against such a proceeding that I was 
obliged to go on with the case. 

The vourt-room was filled with curious 
| spectators, drawn there as much by the mys- 

tery surrounding the prosecutor as by the 
mystery surrounding the attack upon him. 

Mr. Hunt, being called to the witness-chair, 

| related briefly and clearly the facts of the 
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assault. 
courteous bearing and address, and it was evident 
that he had created a favorable impression. 

I began my cross-examination without any 
definite object in view save the general hope 
that 'might strike upon something which would 
serve as a clue to the mystery. Before I had 
gone far I drew from Hunt the fact that he 
had been engaged for many years in an effort 


| you want to know what I said, I'll tell you!” 
“Tell us every word.” 
“Well, sir, I was a loyal man when this 
government robbed me and stole from me and 
| burned my property, and now refuses, with all 
| its wealth, to make good my loss. And I’m not 
| afraid to say right here what I said that day in 
| that boy’s presence, that the flag that represents 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He was a man of middle age, of | answered me. “I did,” he said, sharply, “and if | partly under it, wallowing in .the drift. I did | 








| not wonder that Cousin Grace screamed. 
“Oh, is it a wreck?” she cried. “Is it a 
| smash-up? Shall we be killed?” 
| “T guess not. We're not dead yet, anyhow,” 
Isaid. Then I crawled from béneath the sleigh, 
| rolled it over and lifted Grace to her feet. 
| “Sleighs often tip over,” I told her. “You 
| hang fast to me and we will try to get back into 


to collect from the government at Washington | such a government as this is nothing but a filthy | the road.” 


a claim for property owned by him in Maryland 
and alleged by him to have been destroyed by 
Union troops just prior to the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. I drew from him the further fact that 
his business in our town was to find, if possible, 
certain evidence necessary to complete his case 
before the department of claims. 

This was good so far as it went, but I could 
not see that we were making any headway in the 
matter of Starry Vint’s defence; particularly as 
Hunt had been in the city but an hour when the 
blow was struck and had not mentioned the 
object of his visit to any one. I struggled along 
with the cross-examination for a half-hour, but 
elicited no new facts, and finally gave up further 
questioning as useless. 

There were two or three other witnesses called 
who corroborated the prosecutor in every detail, 
and then the evidence for the commonwealth was 
closed. 

I turned to Starry and said: “Well, my boy, I 
don’t see that we can do anything better than to 
withdraw your plea and appeal to the mercy of 
the court. The case is against you, and so far 
as I understand it you have no defence.” 

Starry shook his head vehemently. After a 
moment he was quiet. The shadows of con- 
flicting emotions struggled across his face, and 
into his eyes came the moisture of tears. Then, 
setting his lips firmly together, he shook his 
head more vigorously than before. Reaching 
down to his feet, he drew up a muslin-bound 
parcel, loosed the cord from it and spread it out 
carefully before us on the table. It was his silk 
flag. 

He had made the sheriff understand that he 
wanted it, and it had been obtained for him. He 
stood now gazing on it with rapt eyes. People 
in the court-room began to whisper and to 
titter. 

“But, Starry,”’ I exclaimed, impatiently, “the 
flag won’t do you any good here!’ 

He gave a nod, and indicated by his gestures 
that he wished to explain something to the court 
and the jury. I was embarrassed and somewhat 
annoyed. 

A moment later Starry was out in the open 
. space within the bar railing, holding his flag as 
the bearer would hold it in a procession, gazing 
on it with a lover’s devotion shining in his eyes, 
marching with stately tread back and forth 
across the width of the bar. 

Hunt, sitting in his chair at the prosecutor’s 
table, turned. white and clutched his cane 
nervously. The sheriff, catlike, with tense 
muscles, kept his eyes on the prisoner, fully 
believing him to be insane, and ready to seize 
him at a moment’s warning. The people in the 
court-room sat motionless and wondering. Then 
the district attorney sprang to his feet, protesting 
against the display. 

“This is neither the time nor the place,” he 


declared, “‘for exhibiting the insane impulses of | 


a disordered mind, and I ask your honor to order 
the immediate restraint of the prisoner at the 
bar.” 

But into the mind of the gray-haired judge, 
leaning over the bench gnd watching with intense 
interest the movements of the mute, a light had 
broken. 

“Let the defendant be sworn,” he said, sternly. 
And when the clerk had administered the oath 
the judge continued: ‘He is defending himself 
in the only way God permits him to, and his 
defence is perfectly legitimate, and he shall have 
the full protection of this, court. He can be 
restrained if restraint is necessary.” 

Starry, who had halted for the moment, 
suddenly planted his flag against the railing of 
the witness-box, stepped back and fixed upon it 
his steadfast gaze. 

But it was no longer a look of love and 
protection. Hate shot from his eyes, his mouth 
curled in bitterness, wrath darkened his face, 
and his lips moved as if in maledictions. In that 
moment his likeness to Hunt, at whom he was 
now pointing with fierce energy, was most 
remarkable. I started to my feet in amazement 
as I saw it. Then I realized fully the reasons 
that had influenced the mind of the judge. 

Before I could gather my wits together, the 
lad’s features changed and he was once more 
himself. He clenched his fist, drew back his 
powerful arm and sent into the air a blow that 
would have felled a giant. 

That settled it. The mystery was solved, not 
only for the court and counsel, but for the jury 
and spectators as well. Hunt had insulted his 
country’s flag, and Starry Vint had punished 
him for it. That was plain to the dullest mind. 

A cheer burst .from the crowd in the court- 
room, and I, more than half-ashamed of my 
former lack of comprehension, determined to 
clinch the defence on the moment. I ordered the 
prosecutor to return to the witness-stand. 


“Did you,” I asked him, “in this defendant’s | 


presence and hearing, address any remarks to 
the flag of the United States?” 
The man’s face was white with passion as he 


rag had 
| “And the moment you said that, Starry Vint 
knocked you down ?” 
| He did.” 
**And served you right!’ 
This last remark came from an impulsive juror 
who was leaning breathlessly over the rail, and 


which the united efforts of the court and the 
tipstaves could not for many minutes subdue. 

But that was the end of the case against 
Starry Vint. Neither the district attorney nor I 
addressed the jury; the court made the briefest 
possible charge, and the jurors, with one accord 
and without leaving their box, rendered a verdict 
of acquittal. 

I want to add that from that time forth, on 
every Memorial day Starry Vint has, by special 
invitation, headed the procession and carcied the 
big flag. 


was sent to an institution for the dumb. Little 
by little the power of speech was acquired by 
him, and to-day the “crazy mute” of sixteen 
years ago is an honored man in this community. 


*» 
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Taken Homesick. 


In Two Parts.—Part IT. 
Out in a Northeaster. 


VEN before I drove, with homesick Grace, 
out of Uncle Josiah’s barn-yard, old Sol 
had struck into his “‘deep-snow canter,” 
as if he knew the sort of hard work that 

was before him. For nearly a mile, down 
through the beaver meadows, he never slackened 
his lope. 

Fir and spruce forest sheltered the road here, 
and there were no drifts. The snow came up to 
the foot-rail of the sleigh. About 
a foot and a half had fallen on a 
level since eight o’clock; and the 
storm had grown heavier, hourly, 
as the day passed. 

Though it was little after three 
o’clock in the afternoon when we 
started, the storm was so dense 
that night seemed nigh, though the 
invisible sun was still forty or fifty 
minutes above the horizon. Grace, 
muffied over ears and eyes, did 
not speak, but I suppose she still 
dreaded the darkness, for I could 
hear an occasional sob from the 
depth of her wraps. When we 
emerged from the woods four miles 
below Uncle Leavitt's, it had grown 
dark. 

The road now skirted the south 








shore of Raccoon Pond, and was 
| exposed to the full force of the 
storm as it raged over an expanse 
of ice stretching three or four miles 
to northward and eastward. Here 
old Sol was plunging to his sides 
in drifts. How the gusts surged 
and whirled! I could not see 
my horse now, such was the dark- 
ness of that night of thick-driven 
snow. 

Grace had not spoken thus far, 
| save in sighs and sobs; but- I now 
heard a piteous voice through the 
folds of the shawl, asking whether 
we were not near home! - 

“No,” I said, shortly, for old Sol 
was floundering tremendously, and 
I was beginning to feel alarm. 

“Oh, how much farther can it 
be!’ came that lamentable voice. 

‘‘Kight or nine miles; we 
have come only three or four,” I replied, grimly. 

“But will it not come dark!” she cried. 

“Dark! it is as dark as a pocket now!” I 
replied. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she moaned. 

“Are you cold? Are your feet or hands 
freezing ?”’ I asked her. 

“Oh, no!’’ she replied. “But why don’t we 
go faster? Why do we stop? Do go fast—fast 
—fast 1? 

But I knew that I must husband old Sol’s 
strength. He was floundering in drifts up to his 
sides, and must needs stop to rest after every few 
rods. At each halt my unhappy charge moaned 
afresh. But my attention was now chiefly given 


How did he keep the road? I could see nothing 
in the smother of whirling snowflakes. 

He got off the road at length, where the 
way curved; the sleigh cut down on the nigh 
| side, and we tipped over and down the steep 
| bank, old Sol stumbling over old logs under the 





snow. The sleigh had canted over, and we were | 


who could no longer repress his emotion. It | 
brought from the excited crowd another cheer | 


And I want to say further that, through the | 
generosity of a few great-hearted men, the boy 


to the gallant, intelligent struggle of old Sol. | 


But she fell down at the first effort to step in 
the deep snow and—well, I had a stint of it, 
getting up the bank with her into the road, 
through the blackness of night and fine snow. 
After desperate wallowings we reached the road, 
| or what I supposed was the road. 
| “Now, Grace, you stand still here,” I said. 
“I’m going back to get the buffalo-robes to wrap 
you in while I’m getting the horse and sleigh up.” 

When I had dragged the robes up the bank 
the girl was gone. I shouted, “Grace! Grace!” 
No answer. I ran madly about in the darkness 
with arms extended, seeking her, and shouting 
her name. Had she rolled down the bank? 
Had she gone raving mad and floundered away ? 
With the horror of the situation I plunged about 
as if demented, wallowing so wildly that I came 
near losing myself. Finally, at a Jull of the 
gusts, I heard her crying among the alder-bushes 
and found her nearly covered by snow. To 
this day I do not know why she went astray, 
nor whether she heard my shouts. 

I induced her to sit on one robe while I covered 
her over with the other; then I went back down 
the bank for the sleigh and old Sol. The clever 
old fellow had had the good sense not to struggle. 
He neighed when I wallowed along beside him 
and fumbled for the holdback straps and traces. 
By dint of hard pulling and lifting I succeeded 
in unhooking them all. At an encouraging word 
from me old Sol then struggled to his feet and 
followed me up the bank into the road. 

I do not think that he would have gone off and 
left me; but I tied the rein to a bush while I 
went back to get the sleigh. This was the 
hardest part—to right the sleigh and drag it up 
the bank. I expected that both shafts were 
broken, for I had heard them crack when the 
horse fell. One of them proved to be splintered, 
but neither was useless, so at last I hauled the 
sleigh up to the road and hitched old Sol into it. 

The hard work had made me warm, but I had 
fears for Cousin Grace in that gale of snow. 
| Hastening to where she sat I spoke to her. - She 
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“IT WAS HENRY!” 


did not reply. I shook her; she did not move! 
A fresh panic fellon me. I was afraid that she 
was dead—frozen or smothered under the robe. 

Again I shook her vigorously and shouted. 
Suddenly she started up. I think that she had 
been asleep, which frightened me, for T had heard 
that those who are freezing become first sleepy. 

“Are you very cold?” I cried. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Come, get into the sleigh,” I said. “You 
must keep awake. Don’t you dare to go to 


sleep !’’ 

“‘But the block, the warm block! Do get it!’ 
she cried. 

“It’s gone,” I said. ‘No good anyhow—cold 
now.” 

“Oh, do get it!” 


So I actually went in search of it and poked 
through the snow down the bank till I found it. 
It was, of course, cold, but I put it at her feet 
and gave old Sol the word to start again. 

Wallowing on for a few-rods at a time, then 
resting, he yet contrived somehow to keep the 
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road, I seeing nothing. Ah, how the storm 
| roared off that pond! © After every few moment, 
I shouted to Grace. When she failed to reply, | 
shook her and bade her keep awake, and wor! 
her feet and hands. 
“Oh, we shall perish!” she cried. “Oh, this 
terrible country! Why do people live in it?” 
“Got to,” I said. “And we like it. You 
just keep on wiggling your fingers and toes.” 
For half an hour or more, I should think, So) 
fought his way through soft drifts that musi 
| often have nearly covered him. At length ly 
paused, as if uncertain of the road. I spoke ti 
| him and he answered with a low neigh, but dic 
| not start. 
| “All right, old fellow,” I said, “do as yo. 
please. I can’t see anything.” 

It then occurred to me that a tree might haye 
fallen across the road, and I was about to gv 
ahead to ascertain when old Sol started and 
appeared to turn short to the left. 

He loped smartly through the snow for some 
little distance, then came to a halt; and I saw 
indistinetly some high object in the lee of whic) 
we were. I got out and felt it with my hand 
It was a house. Then 1 remembered havin 
noticed that morning a small house and shed in 
a clearing between Raccoon Pond and anothe: 
nearer our place. 

“Have we got home!” Grace cried. 

“No; but we’ve come to a house,” I replied. 

“Oh, don’t let’s go in! Don’t let’s stop here! 
Do, pray, let’s go on—fast—fast !”’ 

“‘We must stop here if the folks will keep us,”’ 
I said. “I’ve got old Sol’s word for it that it’s 
best to take refuge here, if possible. Now I’ve 
got full confidence in that horse, and he deserves 
it.” You see I was a little nettled at Grace for 
taking no thought of old Sol or me. 

I wallowed through an immense drift while 
feeling my way along the side of the house to the 
door, and there knocked with my mittened fist. 
No response; the house was dark. I knocked 
again, and shouted often. No reply. 

It turned out that the place belonged to a New 
Brunswick couple; the man was away from 
home, working at a logging-camp, and the 
woman had gone to visit relatives until after 
New Year’s day. 

I tried the door. It was fastened! But I 
succeeded in shoving up a window and climbed 
in. I groped about, reached the door, turned a 
large button and opened it. 
| “Oh, please don’t let’s stop here!” Cousin 
Grace pleaded. 

“Got to,” I said, and drew her 
inside. 

I then groped about and dis- 
covered a stove, by stumbling over 
it. Behind the stove I felt out a 
chimney, and a shelf on which | 
found a tin box with matches. By 
mateh-light I found a small kero- 
sene lamp, and, having lighted this, 
looked around. 

It was a rude habitation; bare 
walls, two basket-stuff chairs, one 
with rockers; a meal bag, a pork 
barrel, a flour sack and a shelf for 
crockery and tinwere. I pulled 
off the snowy shawl from Grace's 
head; she glanced around anil 
moaned. I set the old rocking- 
chair beside the stove for her and 
kindled a fire from chips and sticks 
in the wood-box. 

My homesick cousin sat down 
in the creaky old rocking-chair, 
with her wraps on, and rocked 
herself violently. 

“Take care you don’t get another 
upset,” said I, at which she moane! 
anew, but rocked less vehemently. 

As soon as warmth came from 
the stove I started to go out to old 
Sol by opening a door that seeme| 
to lead from the room into the she 
beyond. Witha loud baa! a great 
black cosset sheep leaped in past 
me, his hoofs scuffling on the 
floor. 

Cousin Grace jumped to her feet, 
shrieking, and attempted to run to 
the door by which we had entered, 
but fell down on the snowy floor. 
Before I could capture the cosset- 
evidently a pet, which perhaps mistook Grace for 
its absent mistress—he rushed to her, bleating, 
and put his nose down by her face. 

“Tt’s only a sheep!” I said, and seized him by 
the fleece. “It isnt a bear. It’s a sheep! It’s 
only hungry and lonesome.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” sereamed Grace. 
kill me!”” 

“Get up,” I said, “and go to your chair.” [ 
did not speak unkindly, but I had already found 
it was best for her to be dealt with peremptorily. 

By the time I had put the cosset out, Grace 
was rocking even more violently than before. | 
fancy that, for a few moments, that black sheep 
had caused her to forget her homesickness. 

My assurances that the creature was a sheep 
did not appear to reassure her greatly. I have 
since seen other city maidens almost as much 
afraid of a cow, or a sheep, as of a bear. 

“Oh, do keep it out!” she screamed in terror, 
| for the cosset was now pawing and bleating to 
| get in again. 

I barricaded the door with the wood-box and a 





“It will 
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look after Sol. The old fellow greeted me with 
a cheery whicker. I tramped a path to the shed, 
forced open a large door there, led him inside 
and unhitehed him in the dark. Since there was 
a sheep, there must be hay somewhere, and I 
was searching for the mow when I again heard 
pieveing sereams in the house! Leaving Sol, I 
dashed around to the front door, where I met 
Grace running out. 

“What's the matter now!’ I exclaimed. 

“Oh, those cats!’’ she cried. 

“What cats? Where are they?” I asked, 
leading her baek. 

‘Behind the chimney !” she exclaimed. From 
the partly open loft of the house, back of the 
chimney, four great skulking house-cats had 
come out. They sat up there, glaring down at 
us, two of them very black and evil-eyed. I did 
not much wonder that Grace was afraid of them. 
With a stick of wood I climbed up and drove 
them all out through a hole in the gable. 

Grace was again rocking furiously, when I 
attempted to go out by the door into the shed, 
past the cosset, with the lamp in my hand, but 
the eager beast rushed in with such vim that 
I lost the lamp chimney and dropped the lamp 
itself, before I eaught him by his wool. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


prop, and then went out by the front door to | to the door of the shed. Indeed, I was as/| there was something hopelessly wrong in their! ‘Did they eat up the cookies?” faltered Hilary. 


frightened as she had been at sight of the black 
cosset. 

By a great effort she calmed herself, and said, 
“O cousin, please don’t think I’m crazy!’ 

I didn’t say what I thought, but I determined 
to land her at grandfather’s that morning if 
possible, and immediately I sallied forth to look 
at the snow. It was indeed a wintry waste, but 
I thought that if I should wallow along the road, 
old Sol would probably follow with the sleigh 
and its precious burden. 

It seemed necessary to me that Grace should 
eat something before setting forth in the cold; 
and going back indoors, I tried what I thought a 
| clever stratagem. “If you will eat some of the 
| nice hot corn-cake that I will bake in a few 
| minutes, we will start for home right off,”’ I said, 
| coaxingly. 

“Oh, will you? Will you?” she cried, 
beseechingly. “But don’t stop to bake another! 
I will eat what was left of the one you made last 
night. That is just as good!” 

With that she rushed impulsively to the table, 
and began to eat as if frantic, and actually bolted 

mouthful after mouthful of that cold, underdone 
cake! 








mental equipment. Since then I have seen 
many of them just as sensible as any country 
| girls anywhere. C. A. STEPHENS. 


Could morta! lip divine 
The undelivered freight 
Of a delivered eqtiable. 
ble with the weight. 
Emily Dickinson. 
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A Dose of Catnip. 


nee HE says she wants some catnip.” 

S Miss Deborah Hinsdale dropped the 

long-handled spoon with a little flurry, 

and exclaimed: “My land, Hilary, how 
you scared me! Can’t you come in folks’s doors 
instead of their windows? But, there, you aint 
responsible. Sit down, Hilary.” 

“Says she wants some catnip,’ Hilary repeated 
in a high, nasal singsong; “‘catnip—catnip— 
catnip.” 

| “Who says she wants it?” 


| The new lady over t’ the Crossin’. She seen 


My stratagem had succeeded so very much | me goin’ past the house. She asked me did I | 
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Mrs. Stebbins’s laugh cleared off the frown. 
She got the cookies and gave them to Hilary. 
“You can sit down on the grindstone and eat 
em,” she said, pleasantly. 

When she came back a few minutes later, 
Hilary, having despatched the cookies, was trying 
to get the nose of his shadow on the grindstone. 

“I’m goin’ to grind it,” he said, cheerfully. 
**Pete Smedley said he ground Si Jones’s.”’ 

“Well, you needn’t do it on my grindstone,” 
laughed Mrs. Stebbins. ‘Besides, you must go 
over to Pete’s and get the catnip. I haven’t got 
a mite. They’ll have some, it’s likely. And 
Pete can help you grind your shadder’s nose!” 

Hilary hesitated, shuffling his toes uneasily. 
“I don’t want to traipse any more,’’ he whined. 
**Pete’s mother don’t make cookies; Pete said 
80.”” 

“She makes beautiful squash-pies, Hilary.” 

| “Sweetened with merlasses ?”’ 

“Oh, I guess likely! Now you run right along, 
| or it’ll be past their supper-time and —” But 
already Hilary was hurrying away. 

“Did Mis’ Judd say the baby was real sick, 
Hilary?” called Mrs. Stebbins after him, but 

| he did not hear her. 


“*Poor little thing!’”’ she muttered. “Catnip’s 


Grace had taken flight again as far as the front | better than 1 had expected that my own appetite | know where-’bouts it growed, an’ I says up in | splendid, but I shouldn’t ’ve thought Mis’ Judd 


door. “Oh, hold it! Hold it fast, cousin!’ she 
begged me, in quavering accents. 

“Yes, yes,” I said, as patientiy as I could. 
“Don’t be so greatly frightened. It is quite 
absurd to be so much afraid of a sheep.’ 

“I know it. I know it, cousin,” she replied, 
so humbly that I was abashed. 

Exasperated at the pertinacity of the cosset, I 
dragged him out into the shed and tied him with 
a rope. Meantime, old Sol had found the hay 
and was doing well for himself, with the harness 
still on him. 

When I went to him, with the flaring lamp, he 
regarded me with a knowing expression which 
said plainly, “Just take these bits out of my 
mouth; then you can look out for the lady—I’ll 
take care of myself.” “ 

I found more stove-wood in the shed, increased 
the fire, made the room comfortable, and began 
to look about for something to eat. There was 
meal in a bag and some pork in a barrel. 

“Can you cook ?”’ I asked Cousin Grace. 

“Oh, how can you think of eating anything 
in this dreadful place!’ she cried, rocking 
tremendously. 

“I’m hungry,” I said, and set about the 
cooking. 

Bread-pan, cake-board and spider hung on the 
wall beside the stove. I melted snow, mixed a 
meal-cake and set slices of pork to fry in the 
spider. When the results were spread on the 
bare table I said, “Come, Cousin Grace, and 
have some supper.”’ 

She turned her head away, still rocking 
hard. “Oh, how can you eat!” she exclaimed. 

“I’m not experiencing any difficulty,’ said 
I. Then she rocked more furiously than ever for 
a while. 

After that midnight meal I felt more at ease, 
and made an attempt to amuse my agitated 
cousin by telling her stories of other snowstorms, 
also of hunting and of bears and wolves, such as 
I had heard and treasured ap in times past. But 
my efforts had the effect only to make her rock 
the faster; and at last she begged me to desist 
and I did so. 

But, as it seemed my duty to divert her mind, 
I began to sing and desired her to join me, at 
which she wept bitterly. In short, everything 
failed. So I was reduced to the perfunctory 
occupation of keeping a fire. 

At intervals Cousin Grace appeared to fall 
asleep in her chair, but soon started fitfully with 
most heart-breaking moans and sighs. To be 
quite frank, I became a good deal bored before 
morning. I felt it to be my duty to keep awake; 
but I said to myself all the while, “If there’s no 
more enjoyment than this in sitting up with 
a young lady, nobody’ll ever catch me doing it 
again.” 

Morning dawned at last, and very slowly day- 
light came. It still snowed, but the extreme 
violence of the storm had spent itself; the 
weather was bitterly cold. 

“Oh, can’t we go now?” Cousin Grace im- 
plored. 

“The drifts are very deep,” I said, “much 
deeper than they were last night. See the drift 
before the house—it is now fully eight feet high. 
The door is almost covered in.’ 


She looked and wept, and looked and wept | 


again. 

I went to old Sol in the shed. He had eaten 
all the hay within his reach and neighed to me 
for water. There was neither well nor pump on 
the premises; but I discovered a tin clothes- 
boiler, filled it with snow and melted about a 
bucketful for the horse. 

Grace, who understood little of these proceed- 
ings, said plaintively, “Are you intending to 
wash clothes there, cousin ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I mischievously replied. “We may as 
well begin housekeeping, since we’ve got to live 
here until spring!” 

To my horror she burst forth in a shriek of 
laughter, and screamed again and again! Her 
eyes dilated, her feet pattered on the floor, and I 
heard her finger-nails dig into the bare wooden 
arms of the old rocking-chair. 
thing new. 





was quite taken away. “Do stop that!” I said. 
| “We will start as soon as I can harness Sol.” 
| I brought in the oak block to heat on the stove ; 


Aunt Debby’s attic, an’ she says she wants some.” 
Hilary stood swaying awkwardly on his long, 
loose legs. He was homely—poor Hilary! But 





“DM SO GLAD 


but while I was making ready in the shed, Grace 
| suddenly called to me. ‘“‘There’s some one 
| trying to get in!” 

Expecting to see the proprietor, I opened the 
front door and confronted a young man on 
snow-shoes, with a shovel over his shoulder ; and 
his was the face I had seen looking from the 
woodhouse window when I drove forth from 
Uncle Leavitt’s barn. It was “Henry!” 

“Thought you wouldn’t get much further’n 
here!” he said, slowly and diffidently. ‘Thought 
perhaps I’d better come down and see!”’ 

Far more clearly than any of the others, 
“Henry” had realized our danger; so he had 
risen at three o’clock that morning, and come Off 
to give us assistance if needed. Here was a 


We understood each other at once, and fraternized 
from that moment; but I could not induce him 
to come into the house where Grace was. 

“Oh, I’ll be shovelling out the drifts,’ he said. 
“Put my snow-shoes into the sleigh.’ 

When at last I started forth from the shed, 
with Cousin Grace in the sleigh, he had opened 


wallowing and shovelling hugely. 

We were four hours reaching grandfather’s 
place. And oh, how a weight of responsibility 
rolled off my mind when grandmother came out 
on the snowy piazza, and I delivered my home- 
sick cousin over to her soothing ministrations ! 

It was noon already; and we supposed that 
“Henry” would remain overnight; but while 
grandfather and I were rubbing down old Sol in 
his stall, “‘Henry” disappeared. I called to him 
presently, then ran to look in the sleigh for his 
snow-shoes. They were not there. I looked 
along the road ; the bashful fellow was already a 
quarter of a mile on his way back to his bride. 
How he ever got up courage to propose is the 
mystery, for I don’t believe Ruth was one to take 
that job out of his hands. 

Grandmother’s house was much more homelike 
and cozy than the Leavitts’s, and Cousin Grace 
was less poignantly homesick with us. Yet as 
soon as the road was “broken,” and Louise, 





| Addison, Dora and Nell had returned, our two 


| Germantown cousins left for home hurriedly. 
| I have been told that for four or five years 


| after that Cousin Grace could never be induced | 


|to go far from Philadelphia into the country. 
| Mountains and forests, even in midsummer, 
| possessed no charms for her. 

| As for me, the episode gave me a most 


This was some- | erroneous opinion of “city girls” for some years. | 
I was much alarmed, and retreated I thought that, though they were fair to see, | our cats got at it and ate it all up. I'll go and see.” 


good fellow, a brother and a friend in need! | 


a path down to the road and was far ahead, | 


TO SEE YOU.” . 


| the vacant light in his eyes was worse than the 
homeliness. Miss Deborah’s face was sweet 
with pity when she looked at him. 

“T’ll fetch you a doughnut, Hilary,’ she said. 


| “You go sit on the door-step and eat it while I go | 


up attic. It’s nice and shady out there.” 





| starched calico At the door she stopped to call 
| back, “‘She’s got a baby, aint she? Sick? Poor 
little creetur—well, catnip’s just what it needs. 
I hope there’s some left—I had a plenty. But 
| there was Lucia Bent’s baby and the Spooner 
twins—there, eat your doughnuts, Hilary. My 
land! what’s the boy doing ?” 
She laughed suddenly at the spectacle of Hilary 
solemnly trying to tickle the nose of his own 
shadow on the walk, with a small willow switch. 
| Aunt Debby found no catnip in her attic, 
| except a few leaves in a little heap under the 
| catnip nail, so she hurried back, looking troubled. 
| “It’s all gone, Hilary—it’s too bad! I had 


|a plenty. I’m afraid that poor little baby’ll | 
suffer with colic. She said it was the baby, 
| didn’t she? Poor little thing!” 


Miss Deborah did not wait for answers, but 
“You better go right on to 
I guess she’ll have some. ‘Tell 
She’ll give you a cooky—if 


| ran on anxiously. 
| Ruth Stebbins’s. 
her it’s the baby. 
| you hurry.” 

“I declare,” she murmured, as she watched 
| Hilary’s hurried shamble down the walk, “I 
| declare I most wish I’d gone myself. Hilary’s 
| 80 seatter-witted, poor boy, and maybe that 
| baby’s real sick. I’m glad I thought of cookies— 
| they’ll keep Hilary on the right track if anything 
will.” 

She went back to her work, thinking anxiously 
| of little Mrs. Judd’s baby. At last she resolutely 
untied her apron and put on her sunbonnet. 

“I’m going to run acrost to Kate’s and see if 
she’s got any catnip. Likelier’n not Hilary’ll 
forget. I aint going to run any risks with a 
baby erying with colic.” 

Then, with a rueful glance at her work undone, 
Miss Debby walked across the fields to Kate’s. 

Mrs. Ruth Stebbins was making gooseberry 
jam, and her flushed, tired face met Hilary at 
| the door with a little frown on it. “Well, what 
| do you want?” she asked. 

“A cooky,” answered Hilary. 
if I‘d hurry up, an’ I done it.” 

“Who said so?” 

“Aunt Debby, when she sent me after the 
catnip for Mis’ Judd’s baby.” 

“Oh, catnip ! 





“She said so, 





She bustled away to the pantry in her creaking | 


Well, you can wait, but I believe | 


would’ve known it. She don’t look as if she 
ever saw any catnip. She’s a real stuck-up little 
woman ; I guess she feels above common folks. 
Hope!” Mrs. Stebbins raised her voice as she 
reéntered the kitchen. Hope Stebbins was just 
coming up out of the cellar. ‘Mis’ Judd’s little 
baby’s real sick, and she sent after some catnip.” 

“Oh, poor little thing! You sent her some, 
mother ?” 

“IT haven’t a mite left. That comes of keeping 
such a batch of cats. I believe I’ll drown half 

of ’em myself—this afternoon !”’ 

Hope laughed merrily. “ Your drowning 
wouldn't wet a fly, mother !”’ she said, smoothing 
her hair before the little square glass on the wall. 
The face that looked back at her was comely and 
fresh. ‘“‘I’ll run down to Marcia Day’s, mother. 
She’ll have some catnip, and maybe Pete’s 
mother won’t.” 

“But you were going to finish trimming your 
dress to-night, Hope, and you can’t spare the 
time.’ 

“No, but’can’t you hear that baby crying *way 
over here? Poor little thing!”’ 

“Yes, poor little thing. Go right along. I’m 
most through with this jam, and I can sew a 
little on your dress while you’re gone. You can 
carry the catnip over to Mis’ Judd’s after tea.’’ 

“No, you can, mother. I don’t know that I 
want to. She’s so kind of nice-feeling—1I don’t 
believe she wants to get acquainted. I’m sure 
I'm not anxious!” Hope’s head straightened 
proudly. 

“Tut, tut, child! Run along and fetch the 
catnip. It aint for us to judge our neighbors.” 

At Pete’s, Hilary ate his slice of squash-pie 
under a big horse-chestnut-tree. He took slow, 
reflective bites, eying the disappearing wedge 
with dismay. Over the last crumbs he remem- 

| bered his errand, and managed to state it. 

“No, I haven’t got any just now,” Pete’s 
mother said. ‘I’m real sorry. I let Ellen Mary 
take all mine home with her for the babies. 
Wait—Pete! Pete!’ 

Pete was just driving out of the yard. He 
drew rein. ‘Well, what is it?’’ he asked. 

“Mis’ Judd’s baby’s sick and I want you to 
stop at Hiram’s and get some catnip. If they 

haven’t got any, go to Mrs. Elnathan Spooner’s— 
she drinks catnip-tea regularly. Drive real fast.” 

“All right, here she goes! Dinah, a baby’s 
got the colic; kiper, now!” 

Dinah laid back her ears attentively, then 
clattered down the hill. Pete’s mother turned to 
Hilary. 

“Now you’ve got rested, Hilary,” she said, 
briskly, “you keep right on up the road to 
Deacon Blinn’s and see if they haven't got some 
catnip. It won’t do any harm to try more’n one 
place, and Pete won’t be back this good while. 
| I can’t bear to think there’s a baby suffering.’’ 
| Hilary got up reluctantly. His round, childish 

face assumed an injured look. “I aint had my 
supper,” he lamented. 

“For the good land’s sake, you poor boy!” 
cried Pete’s mother, laughing. “But I don’t 
dare to have you wait here to get it. You hurry 
to the deacon’s, and ask him to send the catnip 
over to Mis’ Judd’s by Timmy. Then ask 
Mis’ Blinn to give you some supper. Tell her I 
told you to.” 

After Hilary had disappeared, Pete’s mother 


| 


found an overlooked bunch of catnip on her~ 


shelves. 

“‘Well, 1 declare!” she cried. “I'll have to 
carry it over myself; supper dishes can wait 
| better than a colicky baby. I suppose I could 
| hurry real fast and get ’em out of the way first— 
no, I won’t!”” 

She got her second-best bonnet, tied its faded- 
| out strings under her chin with precision, locked 
the kitchen door and went-to Mrs. Judd’s. 
| During all this time, litthe Mrs. Judd sat by 
her sunny window and looked out with homesick 
| eyes. The fat, jolly baby on the floor at her feet 
gurgled over his block houses. 

In Mrs. Judd’s lap was the beautiful, silky- 
haired cat, Chérie, by name, being nursed 
tenderly ; for Chérie was sick. 

“It’s your turn, Chérie. No, you needn’t look 
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jealous, Babette! You're not sick. Poor kitty! 
poor kitty!’ She caressed the cat with gentle 
fingers, and rocked slowly. 

The pretty room was full of little refining, 
comfortable touches. A ray of sunshine slanted 
across the baby’s moist, brown curls; but Mrs. 
Judd’s sweet face was very sober. 

A few weeks ago she and the baby and Chérie 
had come to this new home to wait for the baby’s 
father to come back from across the water, where 
business had called him. He would be gone a 
whole year! 
some, forlorn place a year? 

The little woman’s bitter thoughts ran on to 
the accompaniment of Chérie’s feeble purrs and 
the happy baby’s laughing. She looked out at 
the thin smoke of lazy afternoon fires rising from 
scattered chimneys, but they gave her no comfort. 
What were the neighbors to her? ‘They ate and 
drank, and milked their cows, and when they 
met her, shook hands stiffly. What did they 
care about her sunny-faced baby or little sick 
Chérie? 

“Poor kitty! poor kitty!” she murmured, 
gently, but a tear fell into Chérie’s thick, long fur 
and glistened up at her reproachfully. 

“Babette! Babette! mamma’s going to cry— 
come here quick and comfort her!” she cried, 
unsteadily. Then she put the cat down on the 
floor and got down, too, beside her and the baby, 
and cried with her head in the baby’s little lap. 


How could they wait in this lone-| 


| to the door, for fear of waking the baby. She | 


By and by some one knocked at the front | 


door, and Mrs. Judd lifted her tumbled head | ets, for his hands were empty. 


in dismay. “O Babette!” she cried, “‘what 
shall I do? I’m all tumbled up and my 
eyes as red as two beets! I wish you could 
go to the door for mamma !’’ 

“Me go, me go,”’ the little one cried in 
delight ; but his mother caught him back 
hastily. 

“No, no, mamma meant if you were 
great big boy. You stay and build bridge 
with Chérie.”’ 

Hope Stebbins and Pete’s mother stood 
at the door waiting. They both had fat 
paper-bags in their hands, and Pete’s 
mother held hers out to Mrs. Judd. 

“I heard you wanted some catnip, Mis’ 
Judd, so I left my supper dishes and 
brought this little mess of it right over. 

It’s real nice and fresh. How is the poor 
little thing ?” 

Mrs. Judd took the bag eagerly. So 
somebody thought of her after all? A 
little warm spot in her heart sent the blood 
into her pale face. “‘How kind you are!” 
she cried. ‘‘Now you are both coming in, 
aren’t you? Oh, please do! You can’t 
think how lonesome I’ve been feeling this 
afternoon. Right in this way, please. And 
you’ll take off your hats?” 

“Oh no!’’ Hope Stebbins said, “I only 
ran across to bring you some catnip, too. 

I guess you don’t want it now.” 

Mrs. Judd held out her hand for it. 

“Yes, I do, thank you! I’m very glad 
to have it—it won’t be a bit too much.” 

“How is the poor little thing ?’’ Pete’s mother 
asked again. “Why,” catching sight of the 
baby and cat on the floor, “it don’t look very 
sick, does it ?’’ 

“Chérie? Oh no, I think she’s better to-night. 
Baby, won’t you come over here and see these 
ladies? Come to mamma, come!” 

“Sherry ?” Hope said, curiously. ‘“‘Isn’t that a 
queer name, but I like it. How do you spell it?” 

“C-h-<r-i-e. I suppose it’s a kind of fancy 
name, but I like it, too,”” laughed Mrs. Judd. 
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mess of it!’ she suddenly exclaimed. “I sup-| the smell of it is real incense on my lonesome | 
pose he got some at Hiram’s.’”’ Hiram’s catnip | altar.” Then, with a parting pat on the catnip- 
was added to the heap of bundles on the table. | bags, she went back to the baby and Chérie. 

The room was full of their woodsy, penetrating| “But I guess the dear people would open their 
smeil. Chérie wandered about, eagerly sniffing | eyes if they knew how they’d mixed you and the | 
the legs of the table, but restraining, with dignity, | baby up, Chérie, my dear, and brought you all | 
her desire to jump up to the catnip. that catnip!” she said, tweaking the cat’s silky 

“How good that kitty is not to jump onto the | ears. “Never mind, it’s just the medicine I 
table!’ the deacon’s wife whispered to Hope | needed, too, kitty—and it’s cured me.” 

Stebbins. “La! mine would have been up there | ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
long ago, rolling in it!’ 

Hope got down by Cherie and stroked her | 
beautiful fur admiringly. ‘‘We’ve got seven | 
cats,”’ she laughed, ‘‘and they’d all have been up 
there by this time. But you know too much, | 
don’t you, kitty? You know it wouldn’t be| 
polite—nice kitty!’”’ And Chérie’s hungry soul | 
was comforted. rank enough to make a safe cover for a 

The callers stayed quite a long time, enjoying | lurking Indian,—two boys, mounted on 
themselves and loath to go. Mrs. Judd kept | good horses, had left their camp in the Rabbit 
coaxing them to stay. The baby had fallen | Hills before the sun had risen on their way to 
asleep in Pete’s mother’s big, comfortable arms, | Fort Defiance, whither they were going to report 
and lay with sweet, upturned little face. The | an Indian raid on the settlers living near the 
women stooped and kissed it as they went out. | Mogollon Mountains. This was before the 
** Little dear! ’’ they murmured. | railroad had been built through Arizona. 

They had all gone when Hilary came toiling} “Jack, there are Indians about us,” said 
up the path to the front door, warm and | Roench, paying more heed to the actions of his 
unwontedly cross-looking. Mrs. Judd tiptoed | horse than.to his own suspicions. 

“Diggers!” replied Jack, contemptuously. 
held her finger on her lip. “Sh!” she said, | Jack had not been long in the settlement, where- 
softly,—a twinkle of merriment in her eyes. | as his companion was the son of a scout in the 
She was looking speculatively at Hilary’s pock- | service of the army, and had been brought up 
But Hilary | among the Indians. “‘No; I’m satisfied they’re 


| 


+o 


A Fateful Pipe. 


N the days when the grass grew tall in the 
valley of the Colorado Chiquito,—tall and 








“THEN CAME A VISION OF THE SAN CARLOS RESERVATION.” 


| Apaches. That smoke we saw from the hills | 
must be their camp,” said Roench. 

“‘What had we best do?” asked Jack. His 
voice trembled a little; his acquaintance with 
the Indians was chiefiy derived from the tales of 
horror and massacre he had heard from the 
settlers, while to Roench they were a people 
with a grievance and a right to be heard. 

“The best thing we can do is to find our way 
to their camp, before these skulking fellows 
about us discover our intentions.’ 


said gruffly, “Couldn’t get any catnip any- 
wheres, an’ I’m dreadful hungry. Been traipsin’ 
all over.” 

“You poor boy, and not a thing toeat! You 
come right in and I’ll get you something nice. 
Sh! step just as easy as you can—the baby’s 
asleep.”’ 

Hilary tiptoed ponderously after the little light- 
stepping figure, past the table with its fragrant 
load, on out into the kitchen. 

At the door Mrs. Judd’s twinkles bubbled 





“Why, Cherry’s a real pretty name,” exclaimed | over into a subdued little laugh. ‘“‘See!’’ she 
Pete’s mother, heartily. “I knew a little girl | said, pointing at the heap of bulgy paper-bags on 
named Cherry once—sort of a cousin of Pete’s, it; “see, you got me all that catnip! I’m more 
two or three removes. If I was you, Mis’ Judd, | obliged to you than I can begin to tell.” 

I’d steep a little of that catnip right off and give| But Hilary was looking hungrily at a little 
her some—’twon’t hurt her any, if she is better.” | vista of full pantry shelves through the partly- 

“Oh! Why, I was going to give it to her raw!” | opened door; and presently he was making a 
said Mrs. Judd, “I guess I was rather green.”’. | generous meal from their contents. 

*“T guess the catnip would’ve been raw!” | **T guess that little Cherry’1l sleep well to-night, 
laughed Pete’s mother, pleasantly, giving the) if catnip-tea’s got any sleepin’ virtue in it!” 
little woman a pat on her back. How good the | Pete’s mother was saying to Pete, across the 
little pat felt to Mrs. Judd’s lonesome back! | lamp-lighted table at home. “We left whole 
The warm spot was growing bigger. | stacks of it there. Mis’ Judd’s a nice little 

“But I never heard of giving a cat catnip-tea,” | woman. I feel real drawn to her, and I mean to 
she thought, as she set the fragrant herb brewing | run over there a good deal oftener. She wanted 
out in the kitchen. “I thought they liked to roll | me to.” 
in it and nibble the dry leaves; but I wouldn’t} Hope Stebbins and her mother, over Hope’s 
hurt that dear old lady’s feelings for anything!” | unfinished sewing, were talking of the same 

When she went back, there were two other | thing. 
women there, and the baby was trotting about| ‘“‘She’s nice. I like her,” Hope said. “And 
among them. Chérie, too, purred against their | the baby’s just the sweetest little thing, mother! 





petticoats cozily. How pleasant the little room | Cherry, her name is; isn’t that a cunning name 
looked! They were all talking and smiling. for a baby? And they’ve got the loveliest cat | 
‘Well, I guess you’ll have catnip enough, Mis’ | you ever saw.” 
Judd!” Pete’s mother cried, delightedly. ‘“Here’s| ‘Well, I never saw a lovely cat—not yet,” | 
Mis’ Deacon Blinn and Kate Pettingill brought | Mrs. Stebbins remarked, between bites of her 
you a lot. I let ’em in, so’s not to disturb you | thread. ‘ 
till you got the tea stewin’. Mis’ Blinn, this is| ‘Can’t we have them over here to spend the | 
Mis’ Judd —” day, mother? Why can’t we?” 


| papooses. 


“What! You wouldn’t trust yourself in their 
camp, would you?” asked Jack, in surprise. 

“Yes. An Indian may shoot you down coming 
into or leaving his camp, but in it, if you show 
no fear, you are safe,’’ replied Roench. 

“That is all well enough for you. You can 
talk their language and know how to treat them. 
But what about me?” 

“You have only to do as I do. I know they’re 
watching us, and now, when we pass this next 
point, give your cayuse the spur, and we will 
chance a talk with the chief.” Roench hurried 
his own horse as he spoke. 

“Now ?” 





“Yes, now!’ The spurs touched the flanks 
of their horses as they dashed on. This un- 
looked-for action was answered by a yell from | 
more than one quarter, and the boys found them- | 
selves closely pursued by Indians. 

The next turn in the coulée disclosed more 
than a score of smoke-discolored teepees. A few 
more leaps, and the boys were among the evil- 
looking braves, the scowling squaws and howling 


“Do just as I do,” said Roench, sliding from 
his panting horse and handing the reins to the 
squaw nearest him. Jack did likewise, and 
Roench said something to the squaw in her own | 





| language. She looked surprised, and sullenly | 
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the corners of his thin lips more wicked tha; 
had ever been seen before on the face of a) 
Indian by either of the boys. 

In this Indian Roench recognized Victori,. 
the chief of the Apaches, and, indeed, the rule 
of the minor chiefs of the Athabasca family. 
Roench had little idea that he was coming int: 
the presence of the most ferocious and merciles- 
savage in the land, and a shade of color left his 
cheeks as he recognized old V ictoria. 

The chief, in haughty silence, pointed to a pi! 
of robes opposite him. Roench, regardless o! 
the gesture, remained standing, and folding his 
arms, said, in the Apache language: 

“T have come to you with a complaint, grea: 
chief; you must hear me before we can sit as 
brothers.” 

A great commotion outside now told the boys 
that those who had been in pursuit had arrived. 
An expression of amused surprise was modifying 
the sinister leer that had been about the chief's 
thin lips, as he replied : 

“You speak with the tongue of my people. 
You should complain to the Great Spirit that you 
have not a red skin.” 

“Children only complain of trifies !”’ 

“And are you men?” 

“We claim the rights of men, great chief. 
Your young braves have interfered with us. 
The Great Spirit gave us all the right to go as we 
please, and when we please. I have spoken.” 

“You that have the voice of an Apache have 
the face of a white man, and all white men 

are liars!” replied the old chief, in the most 
guttural of all Indian dialects. 

“The voice of the Apache has ever been 
for his rights. I have made my complaint, 
great chief. Are we to sit as brothers 
before we leave you to go as it pleases us?” 
asked Roench, his tones and demeanor as 
full of defiance as those of the chief. 

The fearlessness of the boys had won 
the old chief over, and he replied: “I 
myself will respect your rights. We are 
in the midst of troublous times, and my 

. young men are angry. They must answer 
for themselves.” 

Victoria shouted to those outside, and 
about a dozen gaunt, half-naked savages 
slowly filed in, and seated themselves in a 
circle upon the ground. As they appeared 
anxious to get between Victoria and the 
boys, Roench whispered to Jack to move 
along nearer to the orifice through which 
they had entered. 

“What does it all mean?’ whispered 
Jack, who had understood nothing of what 
had been said. 

“There’s going to be a medicine pow- 
wow. Keep still.” 

All now looked at Victoria, who ad- 
dressed them in his own language: 

“We have an uninvited guest among us, 
with the face of a white man and the 
voice of an Apache. Who can see when 
the Great Spirit draws his curtain over the 
valley? The white owl can see the sun 

that shines through it, but the red man is in 
darkness. The white men have come among us 
as the leaves that fall from the sycamores in 
autumn on the banks of the San Pedro River. 
Their voices are like the summer breezes sing- 
ing in the grama-grass, pleasant voices full of 
promises, but their breath has been like the burn- 
ing of the midday sun, scorching the grama- 
grass. They have cheated us out of our homes 
with false promises, and left us to starve on the 
mesas of the Rio Peco. The Apaches are not 
slaves to be worked like diggers, nor sheep to be 
driven. The Great Spirit has given to all the 
right to go where they choose to go.” 

Grunts of approval greeted this remark. 

“We are the children of the Great Spirit,” he 
went on. “He has taught us to treat the stranger 
in our lodge as a brother. It is the wish of 
Victoria that the young whites should go in 


” 


A silence followed these words, which, although 


| harsh and grating, were delivered with a musical 


cadence that suggested eloquence even to one 
who did not understand their language. The 
Indian sitting next to Victoria then spoke: 

‘Let our visitors tell us who they are. They 
must have the courage of the puma to seek us 
here, but it will take the cunning of the gila to 
deceive an Apache.” Ugly scowls were now 
upon the bronzed features of the Indians as they 
gazed upon the boys. 

The Indian next in the circle then said: “Yes, 
yes, let us hear him that speaks in the language 
of the Apache.” 

Roench, perhaps a trifle paler, but with a bold 
front, stepped toward the middle of the circle, 
folded his arms, and coolly looked about him. 
Without a tremor in his voice he said : 

“‘Brothers—for I must call you brothers, since 
my earliest recollections take me to a lodge like 





“Oh, I know Mrs. Blinn!” Mrs. Judd came 
into the room with outstretched hands and flickers 
of pretty color on her cheeks. “I feel as if I 
knew you all now. I’m so glad to see you! 
You'll let me bring you in a cup of tea, won’t 
you ?—just to be social.” 

“Catnip-tea ?” asked Hope Stebbins, laughing, 
and then they all laughed. 

“Yes, catnip-tea, if you prefer it. 
take it weak or strong, Miss Hope?” 

Pete’s mother sat by the window. “I do 
declare, there’s Pete drivin’ up with another 


Will you 





‘“‘Well,” her mother said, “I guess maybe we 
will, Hope.” 

Little Mrs. Judd put away the catnip before 
she went to bed. She cleared a shelf for it in| 
the pantry and stood the bags up on it, fitting | 
them neatly together and supplementing one’s | 
hollows with another’s knobs, deftly. She was | 
humming a tune. The warm spot covered her | 
heart entirely now. | 

“They’re dear good folks,’ she was thinking. 
““They’re real neighbors—there! That’s my shelf | 
of brotherly kindness, no, sisterly kindness, and | 


| taller than any of the others. 


pointed to a teepee with a lodge-pole a few feet | this! The same faces now about me I saw in 
Roench then | my childhood; the hands that have not been 
unbuckled his cartridge belt from his waist, and | extended to me in friendship when I now come 
handed it, with his rifle, to another squaw. His | among you are like the hands that guided me 
every action was closely copied by Jack. when, as a child, I played about the yucca plants 
The boys, without waiting for a more special and artemesia on the San Carlos Reservation. 
invitation, now entered the teepee. Bales of |The Tonto Apaches were my foster-fathers: 
hides, old blankets and saddles were strewn | yes, they have even fed me, and if my couraze 
about the interior of the lodge, which was occu- | be that of the puma, I thank them; if I have the 
pied by an Indian with cheek-bones a trifle | cunning of the gila, they put it into my breast. 
higher than most others, eyes more like an| But neither are needed here.” 
eagle’s, and with an expression of cruelty about! Roench, pausing to see the impression he had 
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made, noted a stoical indifference taking the place | smoke at Roench’s pale face. He puffed the | several times during the rally of the Army of the 
of the malignancy that had been upon their faces. | smoke until the bowl of the pipe grew hot in his | Potomac. I remember going with him to see a 


He then continued : 


| hand ; 


then, through the clouds that settled | large painting of the Battle of Gettysburg in 


“You hear me speak with the voice of the about him, came a vision of the San Carlos|some public gallery of Boston, and I well 


Apache; do you think my heart is all a white 

man’s? No, my brothers; some of my early 
teaching remains with me! 
your salt in childhood; can you now interfere | 
with my desire to go where I will? I know the 
laws of the Apaches; will you break them? | 
Are the Apaches squaws, that they wish to 
adorn their belts with the scalps of those that sat 
at meat with them? You have heard the voice 
of an Apache; that voice has not lied. I have 
spoken.”’ 

Roench, as he took his seat, saw that most of | 
them were with him ; but one, the most villainous- | 
looking of the cutthroat band, sitting in the | 
middle of the circle, shook his head as if in doubt | 
about the truth ef what he had heard. At this 
juncture Victoria produced a long-stemmed pipe, 
and held it up before them. 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!” were the affirmative gut- 
turals, and the old chief proceeded solemnly to 


fill the red clay bowl of the pipe with a mixture | 


taken from a beaded buckskin pouch. 
““Aren’t they going to let us go?” whispered 
Jack, who was getting a bit nervous under the 


long suspense, not understanding one word of | 


what had been said. 


“We have dropped in on the worst of the Fort | 
Stanton Reservation Apaches. The chief is | 
siding with us; we are going to have a species of | 
trial—a smoke to decide our fate,’’ replied Roench. | 

“And if they don’t choose to let us go, what | 


then ?” 


“Yes, what then ?”’ repeated Roench, gloomily. | 


“What must we do, Roench ?” 
“‘We must smoke that pipe, if we can only get 
the chance.” 


“I’m willing to smoke it, if the nasty thing | 


makes me sick.” 

“If it comes round to us we are saved, but be 
sure not to let your hands touch the mouthpiece.” 

“T’ll be careful.” 

“Hush! He is going to light the pipe.” Now 
the clicking of the steel on the flint sent a shower 
of sparks into the bow] of the pipe. 

The old chief solemnly put the stem of the 
pipe to his mouth, and puffed the pungent odors 
of the red osier bark all about him; then he 
passed the pipe on to the sub-chief on his right. 

This Indian took the bit of red clay reverently. 
By its agency the Great Spirit was to enable 
him to pass righteous judgment. The smoke 
now passed from his lips and his nostrils; he 
inhaled it in his lungs; he saw more clearly the 
course to pursue, and handed the pipe to his 
neighbor on his right. The boys watched the 
slowly moving pipe in feverish anxiety. Neither 
of them had ever smoked, but now they were 
most anxious to taste the fateful pipe. Would it 
ever get tothem? If it did not, they were lost. 

The next Indian smoked the pipe in much the 
same way; and then the next, until it came to 
the chief sitting in the centre of the circling 
group. This Indian Roench had been afraid of. 

The doubtful one took the pipe leisurely in 
his hands, as if to prolong the boys’ suspense. 
His thin lips then closed about the mouthpiece, 
drawing his whole face into a thousand wrinkles 
centreing about the cruellest mouth that ever 
gave forth the blood-curdling war-whoop. of the 
Apache. The smoke ascended in clouds to the 
top of the lodge. If this Indian had had doubts, 
they must have been weighty ones, although now 
without hesitancy he passed the pipe on to his 
neighbor at the right of him. 

The boys drew a-long breath of relief. The 
youngest and mildest Indian in the circle had 
now received the pipe. Of this Indian the boys 
had no fear. Roench believed he would give one 
of them the pipe. He felt that the worst was 
over, and that courage and pluck would prevail. 

The young chief took one, two, three short 
puffs, and then returned the pipe to the Indian 
who had given it to him! A diabolical leer 
spread about his mild face as he glanced at the 
boys, and his action was now applauded by the 
grinning faces of the squaws peering in at the 
orifice doing duty as a door to the teepee. They 
shouted, and the dogs barked as if they knew 
that something unusual was about to happen. 

Roench knew that this one Indian was not to 
be allowed to decide the matter, but Jack’s heart 
sank within him. Back the pipe went again to 
Victoria. If he had put the pipe away, it would 
have denoted his approval of the refusal of 
friendship to the visitors. 

But the old fellow, murderer and villain that 
he was, yet admired the fearlessness shown by 
the boys, and had been won by the eloquence of 
Roench. Victoria refilled the pipe, applied the 
fire, smoked away for a few moments, and again 
passed it to the chief at his right hand. Roench 
waited impatiently for the pipe to get back to 
the chief who had stopped it in its journey about 
the judicial cirele. 

When it got back to the dissenting one, this 
{ndian took the pipe with an outward show of 
impatience, and smoked away at it furiously, 
sending clouds of smoke about him in all direc- 
tions. The boys knew that their lives hung by 
2 thread, or rather, were resting on a cloud of 
smoke. 

This half-naked savage exulted in the agony 
of suspense that he knew the boys were in. His 
hand was to decide their fate! He now seemed 


of a doubtful mind, as he peered through the | 


Reservation. 


remember the modest, quiet, self-effacing way in 


His memory took him back to a day when he | which he explained the movements of the fight 


in an encounter with a puma. He remembered 
how a white boy had brought him bandages and 
balsams for his wound. He remembered that 
| that white boy had spoken to him in his own 
tongue, and now, through the smoke, he again 
looked upon the pale face of Roench. 
| One hand of the Indian sought the scar on his 
| bare shoulder, and with his other hand he gave 
the pipe to the chief at his right! 
| The young chief had not seen the threat that 
Victoria had been making with his eyes; he had 
| not heard the grinding of his teeth in rage at the 
thought of this daring to disregard his wishes ; 
but the stony heart of the savage had been 
| touched by the recollection of a kind action, and 
the boys were safe! The air was now filled with 
groans and hisses from those without. 

The pipe now came to Roench. He smoked it 
| slowly and deliberately, as if it were the conclu- 
sion of the most ordinary event, and then passed 
it to Jack. With a feeling of relief Jack seized 
the pipe, took one puff, and then, with much 
choking and coughing, he handed it back to 
Victoria. 

The case had been decided in favor of the boys ; 
not only were they now safe in that camp, but 
they were to be allowed to go their way in peace. 
With a feeling of relief, they found their way 
outside. 

There the squaws stood, holding the horses by 
| the bridles. These, with their rifles and cartridge 

belts, were returned to them. Fearful lest some 
| rebellious young brave might follow the boys to 
do them an injury, Victoria sent an escort with 
| them for several miles, and the boys found their 
way without further mishap to Fort Defiance. 
EpWARD E. BILLINGS. 
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Personal Recollections of Great 
Americans. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Meade, Sherman, Sheridan, Grant, Logan. 





Y mind carries me back to what I may 





Potomac in Boston somewhere, I 

think, about the year 1872. 
I remember rightly, a sort of movable annual 
festival of the officers and men of that great 
army. There wasa 
poem read on the) 
occasion —a poem | 
by Mr. Bret Harte— 
who, however, was | 
not there to read it | 
for himself. I think | 
he was at that time 
still living in San 
Francisco, where I | 
first had the honor 
of meeting him. 

I was courteously 
invited to be one of 
the guests at the 
great festival in 
honor of the Army 
of the Potomac, and very pleased and proud I 
was to be favored by such an invitation. I well 
remember the scene in the drawing-room of the 
Parker House—I think it was the Parker 
House—on the evening of the dinner. ‘There had 
been various pageants and gatherings already ; 
but the dinner was especially interesting to me 
because it brought me so near to many of the 
men who were famous in the war, and whose 
careers I had followed in London with keenly 
interested eyes and soul. 

Here in this drawing-room stood General 
Meade, one of the chief heroes of the hour— 
General Meade, who had turned the tide of war 
at Gettysburg when he drove back the invading 
army of General Lee. He stood in the centre of 
the room, as much encumbered with bouquets 
as a prima donna of the Italian 
opera might be after a grand 
success. He held bunches of 
flowers in hiS hands and under 
his arms as well as he could; 
and some kindly friends, grouped 
around him, helped to relieve him 
of the graceful and genial but 
overburdensome gift of flowers. 
It seemed to me as if every new- 
arriving guest brought a fresh 
tribute of flowers to the brave 
general. Hestruck meas being sin- 
gularly like Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome in appearance and man- 
ner, in noble simplicity, in manly, 
soldierly modesty. I am not, I 
hope, a very vain man, but 1 do confess that 
I felt really delighted at the way in which 
General Meade received me when I was 
presented to him. Shaking hands with me, he | 
said in his kindly tones, “Mr. McCarthy, you | 
have heard of me, and I have heard of you, and | 
we know each other—and I am glad we meet 
for the first time on such an occasion as this.” 

I had an opportunity of meeting General Meade 








GENERAL MEADE. 








call a great rally of the Army of the | 


It was, if | 











GENERAL SHERMAN. 


I have eaten of | had gone there, after having been badly wounded | and showed what other men had done in it. I | 


returned to England 
soon after, and 
never saw that 
brave, kind-hearted 
soldier again. 

But the figure of 
General Meade is 
not the one that 
comes most strongly 
and clearly out in 
my recollections of 
that pleasant time 
in Boston. At one | 


was presented by 
my friend, General 
Custer, to General 
Philip Sheridan. Now General Sheridan was a 
man whose deeds and whose fame had made an 





GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


* . . * | 
immense impression on the minds of most people | 


in England. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Robert 


E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson—these were to | 


our thinking the heroes and demigods of the 
war. To me Sheridan had a peculiar attraction 
naturally, for he was a man of the Irish race— 
that marvellous fighting Irish race, who have 
contributed daring soldiers and skilled officers 


and famous generals to every country in the | 
civilised world where men have battled against | 


men! 

I looked on Sheridan with a national sy: mpathy | 
and pride, for I felt that he had kept up with | 
splendor the grand old traditions of the race, 
and of course I could not but 
think all the more of him because 
he had been fighting for the cause 
which had the whole sympathy of 
my heart. His was not certainly 
a very striking figure from the 
point of view of the painter or the 
sculptor. He was short, rather 
squatty, and of very high com- 
plexion. 

“Is that really General Sheri- 
dan?” I heard a lady ask near to 
me, “that red-faced little man?” 

Red-faced he certainly was, and 
short, but he did not seem to me 
little, and there is a difference, I 
maintain, between short and little. 
It would never have occurred to me to call 
Sheridan a little man. He had a broad chest, a 


strong frame and, for his stature, a commanding | 


| Presence. 

He was very Napoleonic in feature if not in 
complexion—a Napoleon sunburnt by campaign- 
ing—no fierceness of sun or battle, as we know, 


|eould ever change the olive-tinted pallor of | 
Napoleon’s face. But Sheridan decidedly had | 
much that was Napoleonic in his appearance. | 


General Custer brought me up and presented me 
to Sheridan, and we had some talk—some talks, 
then and after—which | still hold in delighted 
memory. 

I remember, before meeting Sheridan, I had | 
had some conversation with General Grant in 
which the name and the career of General 
Sheridan came up. Grant delighted me as an 
Irishman by telling me that the common idea 
that Sheridan was only a brilliant, daring and 
successful soldier—a sort of Irish-American 
Murat—was a mere error. 

He spoke in the highest language of Sheridan’s 
military genius, foresight, self-control—pictured 
him as a genuine master in the art of war. 
Sheridan, he said emphatically, was a man who 
could command an army of a million soldiers, 
and-do anything with them. I need hardly say 
that all this only increased my eagerness to meet 
the man who had “‘pushed things” and brought 
the war to a close. The gathering in Boston 
soon broke up, and I saw General Sheridan but 
seldom afterward. 

When, later on, I returned to America, all my 
acquaintances of that meeting were dead. Meade 
was gone, Sheridan was gone, my fearless friend 

Custer had found his death as the 


by the Sioux Indians. 


to have fallen on some grander 
battle-field. Since he had to die 
young, he should have died in the 
service of his country in the great 
Civil War. 

I met General Grant several 
times, both in the United States 
and in England. The first time I 
ever saw him he was placidly 
smoking a cigar on the steps of the 
White House. This was on the 


It was very soon after Grant’s 
first election as President. 


I had been in the States for many months, | 
but had not until that time an opportunity of | 


| visiting Washington. I was passing through the | 
greunds of the White House merely to see the | 
White House. I was accompanied by an | 


of the gatherings I | 





GENERAL GRANT. 


victim of an ambuscade only too) 
skilfully and successfully managed | burning dark eyes, his long, dark, lank hair, his 
He was | daredevil look, his “big Injun” 
worthy of a better fate. He ought | 


occasion, I think, of my first visit | 


| to Washington. | United States. Therefore let it pass. 
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not the faintest expectation of seeing the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Field, however, presented me, and 
I had some moments of talk with General Grant, 
who did not impress me at all as the shy and 
silent person he was then usually represented to 
be. 

I met him after that in America and, as I have 
said, in London. I can well recollect a reception 
given at the American Legation in London in 
honor of General Grant at which John Bright 
was present; and I well remember Bright 
| presenting the late Doctor Schliemann—the man 
who claimed the discovery of ancient Troy—to 
the great American. I may be wrong, but it 
| struck me that General Grant did not quite grasp 
| the idea of Doctor Schliemann’s career and of 
| his services to literature. I am afraid General 
| Grant did not care much about classic Troy. 
But I can testify that Doctor Schliemann was 
| greatly taken with the straightforwardness, the 
strength and the simplicity of General Grant. 

I had some talk with Grant at a dinner-party 
in London, given, if I remember rightly, by my 
friend, Mr. John Russell Young. I was very 
much impressed by the clear and strong good 
sense of General Grant. More than that, I was 
impressed by a certain nimbleness of mind—I do 
not know any other way of putting it—which 
enabled him to grasp and to reply upon questions 
not previously considered by him. 

I asked him about one or two points then in 
dispute between England and certain European 
countries, and which might have presented a 
certain analogy with some of the once disputed 
claims between England and America. He 
paused for a moment, thought for a moment, 
| and then gave me his ideas. Time and events 
have justified his opinions. 

I may say that often as I have been in 
| America, long as some of my visits have been, 
and often as I have been in 
Washington, I have only once 
been inside the doors of the White 
House ;—that it was when I was 
taken by my friend, General 
Collins, now Consul-General for 
the United States in London, to 
see President Cleveland, toward 
the close of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
term of office. But the talk with 
General Grant thus casually on 
the steps of the White House 
remains a sort of historical episode 
in my somewhat burdened mem- 
ory—a memory of a good many 
countries and a great many people. 

General Sherman I saw but once, 
and that, curiously enough, was in the lobby of 
| the House of Commons in London. I missed, by 
no fault of mine, several chances of meeting him 
in America. During my last visit to the States he 
expressed a kindly desire to meet me after all the 
mischances and failures, but | was leaving New 
York on the very day when his letter reached 
me from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where he then 
happened to be staying. I have some letters 
from him which it is needless to say that I 
treasure. 

It seems something very like an anomaly or 
a paradox when writing about famous Americans 
whom I have met to include in these recollections 
| the memory of a very famous American whom I 
|only met once, and by mere accident, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and with 
whom I exchanged only a few words, feeling 
then that I was certain to meet him again, and 


whom, in fact, I 
never did meet 
again. 


Going back once 
again to that festi- 
val of the Army of 
the Potomac in 
Boston, I may be 
allowed to bring up 
a recollection of 
John Llaogan,—or 
Fighting Black 
Jack Logan, as he 
used to be called,— 

GENERAL LOGAN. one of the few 
soldiers who, with- 

out having been educated for war in youth, gained 
a considerable reputation for high military talent 
during the civil struggle. I recollect vividly his 





presence, his 
eloquence in public speech, his vivacity and his 
audacity in private conversation. 

He fascinated me so much that I found in him 
the general idea for a prominent figure in one of 
my earlier novels. Of course I did not draw him 
to the life, and I .put him into totally different 
conditions from those under which he really 
lived; but I made him a fighter in the great 
Civil War, and I brought him over to London. 

John Logan was not known, or even heard of, 
among English novel-readers, and so the prototype 
of my figure was never guessed at. Nor did I 
hear that it was found out or talked about in the 
I shall 
not reveal the name of the novel into which John 
Logan was introduced in disguise. 

He seemed to me from the first to be a man 
who must have had some story behind him, and 
so I felt myself all the more free to drag him 
into my story. It was not an unfriendly picture, 


American friend, the late Mr. Cyrus Field, who and in any case it did him no harm, for it does 


was kindly showing me over the place, and [ had | 


not appear ever to have been recognized. 
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Current Topics. 


Apostrophizing our flag a recent orator | 


exclaimed: ‘“‘Having beamed over broken mana- 


cles, may it never blush over broken promises.” | 


In detailing the first condition of our national 
prosperity what more could be said? 

The money that maintains a gambling- 
house is literally the “‘price of blood.” During 
the last eleven years more than eight thousand 
persons are known to have committed suicide in 
consequence of losses sustained at the fatal tables 
of Monte Carlo. 3 


When “ heresy’"’ discussions rage, there 
is comfort for timorous people, who fear the 
stability of the truth itself, in the warning 
addressed to an excitable brother by a Methodist 
divine. ‘You think you hear ‘explosions within 
the church’ ?”’ he repeated. ‘“‘Nonsense! They’re 
only noises in your own head !’’ 

Crete’s Grand Old Man is said to be 
ninety-five years old. He is the President of the 
Revolutionary Assembly, and has taken part in 
every Cretan revolution during his time. Costa 
Veloudakes is represented as a silent man, a 
contemplative character. Revolutions have gen- 
erally been aids to reflection. 

An obsolete meaning of pull is to fleece 
or cheat. In political slang a “‘pull’’ is a hold on 
some person or organization whereby, irrespective 
of merit, an advantage is gained, usually at the 
expense of the community. The old meaning of 
the verb thus reappears in the noun; for the 
“pull” is, in an important sense, an instrumen- 
tality for cheating the public at large. 

A very wealthy man of New York 
recently said that the sacrifices made by capi- 
talists in recent years in order that their employés 
might not suffer hardship would amount in the 
aggregate to an enormous sum. A manufactur- 
ing concern with which he is associated, he said, 
has suffered to the extent of a little more than 
one hundred thousand dollars from the deter- 
mination of himself and his associates to keep 
their workingmen employed. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of the United States 
Supreme Court, has a Bible Class in a Washing- 
ton Sunday School. A former Secretary of 
State, Mr. John W. Foster, also teaches in 
that school. The highest intellect can find an 
exhaustless opportunity for acquisition in the 
Word of God, and the largest practical ability 
can have full scope in expounding the books that 
are a revelation of the Divine Will. It is entirely 
reasonable to say that the Bible is studied by 
more people and in a wiser way than ever before. 

Among the conspicuous imported 
nuisances must be counted the Venezuela 
water hyacinth. If it has a chance it may rank 
second to the English sparrow. It has been in 
this country only a few years and its field has 
been limited ; yet it has succeeded in practically 
closing perhaps two hundred navigable miles of 
Florida’s great river, the St. John’s. The plant 
increases from the seed and from runners. A 
field of it completely covers the water, and no 
steamboat can penetrate it beyond a short 
distance. The federal government has been asked 
for an appropriation with which to fight the 
Venezuelan hyacinth. 

It is asserted by the defenders of 
“trusts” that in almost every instance the 
formation of a trust has been followed by a 
decrease in the price of the product. This is 
true; but in most imstances trusts have been 
formed to check the downward tendency of 
prices by interfering with the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. Probably there is 
no conspicuous instance of lower prices following 
the organization of a trust, in which the prices to 
the consumer would not have fallen still lower if 
the trust had not been formed. The greatest 
objection to trusts is that they are wrong in 
principle, in that they interfere with a funda- 
mental law of trade. 


The International Postal Congress, 
which meets at Washington in May, will probably 
consider the adoption of a special stamp having 
uniform value in all the countries of the Postal 
Union. Such a stamp could be used in payment 
for small] orders of goods. It would so greatly 
facilitate international exchanges that the argu- 
ment seems all in its favor; but a journal devoted 
to “collectors” gives amusing evidence of the 
extent to which a “hobby” may influence one’s 
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views on such a question. “The stamp would 
| be a convenience in several ways,” it is admitted, 


>t) | “yet it is to be hoped that in the interests of 


| philately it may not be adopted!” 


A London publisher has recently 
| stated that during the past year his “readers” 


/examined in manuscript three hundred and 
fifteen volumes of poetry—not one of which 
seemed important enough to print! 

The result in this instance was not very 
| encouraging. It is safe to say, however, that the 
| examination was thorough and unprejudiced. <A 
publisher’s business is to publish, and his best 
efforts are given to the search for desirable 
material. The process is expensive—never more 
so than in the case of a carefully edited periodical. 

To illustrate: The manuscript-reading division 
of the Companion’s editorial department com- 
prises eight members of the staff. Their time is 
wholly devoted to this work. Occasional assist- 
| ance is given them by several associates. 
| In five years, 1892-1896, inclusive, eighty 
| thousand eight hundred and sixty manuscripts 

passed through the hands of these “readers.” 

The smallest number received in any one month 

was nine hundred and fifty ; the largest number, 

two thousand one hundred and seventy-four. 

These totals do not include the thousands of 
stories offered in the Prize Competitions of 1892 
and 1895, which—not to overburden the regular 
foree—were “sifted” by temporary corps of 
readers, specially organized by the assistant 
editor who had the Competitions in charge. 

The facts, impressive as they are, become still 
more so when supplemented by another state- 
ment. For manuscripts accepted during the five 
years, excluding Prize Stories, the Companion 
paid ninety-five thousand, eight hundred and 
forty-five dollars. 

Adding to this great outlay the expenditure for 
special prizes, editorial and clerical salaries, 
postage, etc., it will be seen that the make-up of 
a is not a simple matter of “yes” or 
‘no.” But the Companion, like other great 
magazines, gladly maintains a costly system 
which is justified by its readers’ approval of the 
results. 
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TWO TESTIMONIES. 


Your defects to kno 
Make use of every friend and every foe. 


Pope. 


* 
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President Cleveland. 


When a citizen of the United States has been 
twice raised to the highest place in the republic, 
he cannot sink back into private life so completely 
as to escape the interest of the people he has 
served. Whether or not President Cleveland’s 
public life is finished, he must remain an impor- 
tant personage. While the time has not come 
for a critical survey of his career, its salient 
features may be recalled without any attempt at 
an estimate of his services. 

The comparative suddenness of his elevation 
has been a source of wonder. He had been 
sheriff, Mayor of Buffalo, and for a short time 
Governor of New York, when he was called to 
the White House. In national polities he had 
played no part. But the four years of his first 
administration seem to have impressed his per- 
sonality strongly on the country. This is the 
more remarkable because these years were not 
filled with any such epoch-making political events 
as have distinguished the last four years. 

Thetwo Houses of Congress were not controlled 
by the same party; the Senate was Republican. 
Decisive action on great questions was thus 
unattainable. The uniting of the Democrats on 
a tariff policy adverse to protection was probably 
the most important of the achievements of the 
administration. In the department of foreign 
affairs there were some notable incidents, such as 
the fisheries dispute, but no developments of the 
first historical importance. 

During the first two years of Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term the Democrats were in control of 
both Houses of Congress. The two principal 
questions they dealt with were the tariff and 
finance. On both it was discovered that the 
President was at issue with a portion of his 
party. In the repeal of the silver-purchase law, 
the President’s wishes prevailed. In the tariff 
changes his purpose was not fulfilled, and he 
expressed his dissatisfaction by allowing the 
measure to become law without his signature. 

During the second half of the administration | ments, 
the Lower House was controlled by the Republi- 
cans, and the Democrats were without a majority 
in the Senate. The great questions before the 
country related chiefly to finance and to foreign 
affairs. In the settlement of the Venemelan 
boundary controversy, the President had the 
support of both parties in Congress. On the 
question of our relations with Cuba, his policy 
was freely attacked by members of his own party. 
On the overshadowing issue of finance, the 
majority of his party associates were absolutely 
opposed to him. The division of the Democrats 
on this question cannot fail to prove a capital 
feature of the political history of the times. 

As a result of it, the President declined to 
support the candidates and platform of his 
party’s national convention. Inevitably such a 
course excited bitter feeling among those who 
advocated the views which were thus rejected. 











That the President should incur dislike in the 
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distribution of offices was to be expected, for 
this no President has ever quite escaped; but 
such wide divergence between the administration 
and the party is unexampled since President 
Johnson’s day. 

The American people take their Presidents 
very seriously. Personal feeling is aroused by 
the discussion of a public question on which 
opposing views are conspicuously represented by 
men of marked personality. It is safe to say 
that the discussion of the differences between 
President Cleveland and his party in Congress 
will become a historical controversy before the 
element of personal feeling shall disappear. 


* 
> 





HIDDEN SUNSHINE. 
Always keep rememberin’ when cares your path 
ens 
That God has lots of sunshine to spill behind the 
cloud. Capt. Jack Crawford. 


+ 
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Crete and the Greeks. 


The Greek longing for the possession of Crete 
is no ordinary desire for national aggrandize- 
ment. Crete was formerly a part of Greece, and 
the great majority of its people are still Greek in 
language, religion and sympathy. About two 
centuries ago Crete, which had been subject to 
Venice for four hundred years, was overrun by 
the Turks, and became a part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Fifty years later Greece also was 
conquered by Turkey. 

When, in 1821, the war of independence broke 
out in Greece, which led to the constitution of 
Greece as a kingdom a few years later, Crete 
joined immediately in the struggle. The hardy 
Cretan mountaineers drove the Moslems into the 
fortified towns, and would probably have obtained 
complete possession of the island if Egypt had 
not sent an army to aid the Turks. 

When the war ended with the realization of 
the Greek dreams of freedom, the allied powers 
of Europe sanctioned an arrangement by which 
Crete was handed over to Mehemet Ali, Viceroy 
of Egypt, in return for his services to the Turks. 
In 1840 this arrangement was terminated, and 
Crete passed again directly under Turkish rule. 

During the past fifty years there have been 
repeated revolts in Crete, the most serious of 
which—that which broke out in 1866—was -fol- 
lowed by important concessions from the Porte, 
which, however, were but imperfectly observed. 

Out of about three hundred thousand people 
on the island, not more than a quarter are 
Mohammedans, and these are not Turks, but, 
with few exceptions, native Cretans, descendants 
of those who, when the island became Turkish, 
changed their religion in order to improve their 
condition. The rest of the population is Greek 
in religion as well as in language and sympathies. 

The Cretan Christians are brave and warlike. 
In the insurrection last year they showed them- 
selves capable of carrying on military operations 
on a considerable scale. The delay in executing 
the reforms which the Turkish government, 
under pressure from the powers, then promised 
to introduce was the occasion of the new rising 
this year. 

The history of Crete under Turkish misrule 
has been much like that of other provinces, with 
this exception, that only sixty miles to the north- 
ward was the kingdom of Greece, whose inde- 
pendence the Cretans helped to win, and had 
hoped to share. Their nearness to Greece has 
given the Cretans a special incitement to revolu- 
tion; for alike to Cretans and Greeks the reten- 
tion of the island by the Turks has seemed like a 
dismemberment of the Greek people. 
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Matter and Mind. 


Are physics and metaphysics—the science of 
matter and the science of mind—but one science, 
after all? If they are, then many things that 
are now regarded as belonging to the occult 
become demonstrable scientific facts, and the 
hitherto unsolvable problem of the influence of 
mind upon matter and the material upon the 
mental becomes a problem solvable by human 
intelligence. 

The question whether the close of the century 
is to be marked by so great an addition to the 
knowledge of mankind is raised by the theory 
recently put’ forth by Professor Crookes of 
England, a man of the highest scientific attain- 

regarding telepathy. He does not say 
ant b he believes in the theory, but he indicates 
plainly his belief that it may be true. Following 
out the wave theory of sound, of light and of 
electrical influence, Professor Crookes suggests 
that the X-ray waves may perhaps come next in 
the scale, and that still higher up there may be 
thought-waves that convey impressions from one 
mind to another, travelling with inconceivable 
velocity, and passing without obstruction through 
all intervening substances. 

Professor Crookes has long been a believer in 
what he was the first to call “psychic force” — 
that is, he not only believes in the tabletipping 
feats of spiritualists, but ascribes the supposed 
ability to move solid bodies without muscular 
exertion to a force arising out of the will of the 
operator. His present theory appears to be an 
extension of that which he advanced years ago. 

Of course it is presumptuous, in these days of 
prodigious strides in science, to say that anything 
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is impossible; but the suggestion by Professor 
Crookes that he has discovered the relation 
between mind and matter must not be taken as 
proof that mind does actually control matter, or 
that mind can communicate with mind in occult 
ways. 

Usually those who present to us the phenomena 
of “telepathy” and the feats of spiritualism 
shroud the conditions in mystery. They thus 
create an impression that the phenomena and the 
feats are carefully prepared tricks to deceive our 
senses. There is a world of significance in the 
suggestion by the London Times, in discussing 
this question: “Suppose that Mr. Crookes, be- 
fore explaining the facts of telepathy, makes it 
perfectly clear to us all that they exist.” 


* 
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His Brother’s Keeper. 


Two dogs are still held in pleasant recollectiv: 
in Melrose, Mass. One was a shaggy, lumbering 
elephantine Newfoundland named Major, the 
other a sleek, wiry little black-and-tan calle: 
“Kikie.” Both Major and Kikie have long since 
passed to their reward, but this story of thei: 
friendship is still told by those who knew them. 

A few hundred yards from the home of tly 
woman who owned the dogs was a railroad 
crossing. Kikie had the bad habit of rushing 
down ‘he street to this crossing whenever he 
heard the whistle of an approaching train. He 
would then dash along beside the cars and bark 
furiously. Many a time he had been punished for 
it, but the roar of a train was always too much 
for his good resolutions. 

One day—the pitcher that goes too often to the 
well, you know—some portion of the flying train 
struck him. He fell into the ditch beside the 
track, and there he lay till old Major’s barking 
attracted the attention of a passing friend. 

The little dog was taken home, his wounds 
dressed, and his battered frame nursed back to 
health. During his convalescence Major was 
always with him, and doubtless often said: “I 
told you so,” and “I hope this will teach you a 
lesson.” 

But, alas for Major’s hopes! Kikie was no 
sooner out-of-doors again than he resumed his 
dangerous habit. Major, however, had apparently 
made up his mind that moral suasion was useless, 
and physical force must be employed. 

The next time Kikie started for the crossing 
Major followed. The little dog was light and 
quick-motioned, and “got into his stride,’ as the 
horsemen say, in the first few yards. Major, on 
the other hand, was heavy and slow at the start, 
and before he was under full headway, Kikie was 
fifty yards ahead. 

But there was conscious rectitude and stern 
resolve, and the force of a moral principle in 
Major’s gait. He doubled himself up and let 
himself out in a way that was good to see, and he 
overtook Kikie within ten yards of the crossing. 

With one blow of his paw he batted his small 
friend over, placed his great foot on the little dog’s 
chest, and held him down while the train rushed by. 

Kikie lay perfectly still. When the last car had 
passed, old Major removed his paw with a bark 
and a growl which said as plainly as speech: 
“There, you little fool! Can’t you learn anything? 
Do you want to get hit by the cars again?” and 
Kikie got up and followed Major home with his 
tail between his legs. 

Many a time all this was repeated to the delight 
of those who saw it. Kikie never failed to get the 
best start, but Major always caught him before 
the crossing was reached, always knocked him 
over and held him down till the whole train was 
safely past. Kikie never learned wisdom, but 
Major never gave him up as “past reformation.” 


* 
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Nervous Engineers. 


A London police official gives an interesting 
reminiscence of the early days of railway manage- 
ment in Ireland. He was travelling over a new 
line in the western section of the island, and had 
as his companion in the compartment of a railway 
carriage an eccentric man, who showed many 
signs of nervousness and uneasiness after a 
certain station had been passed. Finally the man 
seemed to lose control over himself. Springing to 
his feet he let down the window-sash of the door. 
In another instant he opened the door by means 
of the handle outside, and seemed to be preparing 
to take a leap from the train. 

His companion, greatly alarmed, seized him by 
the shoulder, but was roughly shaken off. 

“I know what I am about,” shouted the excited 
man, “and shall not jump unless it be necessary 
to do so.” 

The train was trundling slowly over a bridge at 
the moment. When it reached the opposite bank 
and was-clear of the bridge, the man recovere: 
his composure, closed the door, raised the window- 
sash, resumed his seat, and in a moment was 
deeply interested in a book. His companion, who 
had been taken aback by these remarkable pro- 
ceedings, remarked quietly: 

“You must excuse my curiosity, sir, but you 
really ought to explain why you have been so 
strangely excited.” 

“Well, sir, I can tell you in a few words. I was 
the engineer of this branch of the line. The 
bridge which we have passed was improperly 
constructed, but through no fault of mine. My 
advice was overruled. I know that the bridge is 
unsafe and whenever the train by which I may be 
travelling approaches it, I insist upon takine 
proper precautions for my own safety. I ope! 
the door and am ready to leap into the streal 
unhampered by obstructions, so as to be clear 01 
the wreck if any accident shall occur.” 

“As a fellow-traveller you ought to have warne: 
me of my own danger, instead of acting like « 
madman.” 

“You would have been in my way. Self-prese! 
vation is the first law of life.” 

The veteran police official took pains to avoid! 
travelling over this line until the unsafe bridge 
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had been condemned and rebuilt. 
cautious as the engineer of one of the Andean 
railways who insisted upon getting on the back of 
a wule, and riding for five days over the mountains 
jin preference to travelling over a railway con- 
structed under his own supervision. 

“J know how safe my mule is,” he would remark, 
grimly, “and I enjoy the long ride over the bridle- 

th. Travellers who do not know the risks are 
at liberty to take the regular trains.” 

These incidents of railway pioneering prove 
that the old-time joke about compelling corpora- 
tions by law to carry a director on every train 
was well-salted. Happily with the progress of 
engineering science reckless railway construction 
is a thing of the past. 
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PROMOTED FOR TAKING A BATH. 


An ineident related by the late Marshal Canro- 
bert, a French general, of his own experiences in 
the Crimean War, sheds a curious light on the 
French character ; it shows how much the French 
like a picturesque incident—and also, perhaps, 
how heroic an episode might appear to them 
which was at least not far above the ordinary to a 
northern people. 

In the Crimea, during the winter, General 
Canrobert was in the habit of going about.among 
the men of his command, incognito, to see what 
they were about, and to learn their wants and 
encourage the soldiers if they needed encourage- 
ment. One morning, on one of these tours, he 
eame upon a young conscript who had stripped 
himself to the waist, and was bathing his body 
with handfuls of snow. 

“That’s an odd sort of soap you’re using,” 
exclaimed the general. 

“Oh, it’s good enough,” said the soldier. “You 
see I’m young, and more than that, I’m a Lorrainer, 
from Nancy, and a fellow-provincial of General 
Drouot, who shaved himself with snow on the 
march from Moscow, you know, with the mercury 
thirty degrees below freezing. The old fellows in 
my company, you see, bother me, and make fun 
of me because I haven’t any beard, and since I 
ean’t shave out-of-doors, like Drouot, I have to do 
this to show those old fellows that I’m no more 
afraid of the cold than I am of the enemy!” 

“Well,” said Canrobert, “what if I should give 
you another way of getting even with those old 
fellows?” 

“Why, I shouldn’t mind,” answered the young 
soldier. 

“I'll make you a corporal,” said the general. 

The soldier laughed. “I guess that won’t go,” 
said he. “You’d find my colonel wouldn’t have 
_ 

“I’m higher up than your colonel; I am General 
Canrobert.” 

The yeung soldier was in transports—especially 
as the same day he was made a corporal in the 
presence of the regiment. 

The story is authentic, and it is a good illustra- 
tion of the ways which served to make Canrobert 
the most popular general in the French army; but 
it is unsatisfactory in the respect that it does not 
tell whether the young corporal went on taking 
baths in the snow—in the hope of being made a 
sergeant. 
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CRUSHING CRITICISM. 


It was the good fortune of the poet Longfellow 
to succeed early in his chosen career. He had 
never to encounter the bitter struggle with poverty, 
an unappreciative public, and reluctant publishers 
of which many of the great in literature have had 
to complain. Nevertheless, the first criticism he 
was fated to hear upon the first poem he ever 
published, was not exactly encouraging. Mrs. 
Fields relates the incident in a recently published 
volume. 

The poem dealt with an episode of American 
history, and was ealled “The Battle of Lovell’s 
Pond.” It appeared one morning in the poet’s 
corner of a Portland newspaper, and the author 
that same evening was invited to the house of the 
chief justice to meet his son, a Harvard youth 
then regarded, at least by his family and friends, 
as a rising genius. During the evening the stately 
old judge, turning with a complacent air toward 
the young man, inquired: 

“Did you see a poem in to-day’s paper upon the 
‘Battle of Lovell’s Pond?’ ” 

“No, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, sir,” said the old gentleman with convic- 
tion, “it was a very stiff production. Get your 
own poem on the same subject, and I will read it 
to the company.” 

The poem was brought, and was read aloud with 
proud, paternal emphasis to the admiring guests, 
while the unknown and cruelly snubbed author 
of the “stiff production” was obliged to listen, 
sitting, as he himself said, “very still in a corner.” 
The author of the production which presumably 
was not stiff, did not, strange to say, ever become 
known to the great American public as a poet. 
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AN EFFICIENT SUBSTITUTE. 


generosity, but none of his acts showed his real 
Kindness of heart more fully than the deed he did 
on behalf of a little girl. The musician was 
wandering in New Orleans one evening, when he 
chanced to turn into a music hall. 

Hearing the manager announce that a little girl 
who was to have played the piano was too ill to 
appear, the kindly Gottschalk went behind the 
Scenes and offered to take her place. The child 
was delighted, and so must the musician have 
been by her simple remark. She looked at him 
doubtfully and said: 

“You had better look at the score. The piece is 
rather difficult.” 

Gottschalk gravely remarked that he thought 
he could manage it, and was allowed to go on the 
Stage. Then the audience went wild with delight, 
for the musician was instantly recognized. Before 





He was as| he left the stage the artist emptied his small 
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change into his hat, and his listeners also contrib- 
uted generously to the fund, and showed the 
grateful little girl that her kind substitute was 
no ordinary person. 


COOL. 


In one of Nansen’s first mighty snow-shoeing 
expeditions, he entered the Nzrédal, where 
avalanches come crashing down as thunder and 
lightning do in other places. In the bottom of 
the valley, says tradition, the force of the air- 
eurrent has been known to carry people from 
one side of the fiord to the other. Here, at 
Gudvangen, lies a great stone which came leaping 
from the very crest of the mountain, and went 
like a cannon-ball through both walls of the first 
house in its path, and then through roof and wall 
of the next, carrying death in its path. 


The evil reputation of the place did not make | 


Nansen nervous or even cautious. In the heart 
of Lerdal he sat down and ate his breakfast. 
The debris of a great avalanche lay all around. 
He sat listening to the roar of the cataract, when 
suddenly he was roused by a voice: 

“You are sitting in the track of the avalanche! 
Fey | you’ve picked out the worst possible place, 


“Oh, I should hear it coming!” said Nansen. 

“Tt comes like a rifle-shot, that’s how it comes!” 
and the man hurried by. 

Nansen went on with his breakfast. Then 
—— snow-shoer appeared, driving at top 
speed. 

“This is no place for any one who values his 
life!’ he called, and was gone like a flash. 

But the explorer earried on his picnickin 
unmoved. When his hunger was quite assuaged, 
he moved on, but not before. 


LOST TO SCIENCE. 


It is the misfortune of ardent scientists that 
their most cherished acquisitions are without 
special value in the eyes of those to whom utility 
is of the first consideration. An annoying experi- 
ence befell Professor Agassiz during his expedition 
into the interior of Brazil in behalf of the Harvard 
Scientifie School. 


A tank of water stood in the dining-tent, wherein 
rare and curious fish were placed for the pro- 
fessor’s leisurely examination. Among these one 
day was an uncommon specimen, somewhat like 
our pike or jack-fish. It was a foot long and its 
mouth was armed with rows of sharp teeth. 

The professor, very near-sighted, was bending 
close down to examine this, when suddenly the 
fish struck up and seized him firmly by the 
nose. 

Here was a demonstration of its unusual char- 
acteristic. The fish was a treasure. It was now 
doubly valuable as a museum specimen. The 
professor was in ecstasy. In the midst of the 
next meal he was displaying his scars, proud as a 
German student, and nothing would do but that 
he must show us the teeth of the fish; but the 
fish was gone. 

“You ve just eaten him, sir,” the cook 
explained. 

he_professor’s disappointment was too appar- 
ent. e might possibly secure another s' men, 
but hardly one which would leap out of the tank 
to seize him by the nose, even if he cared to 
venture the experiment. 


TRUST IN THE SENATOR. 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 
even if it be the breast of a pessimist as appre- 
hensive as Senator Hale’s constituent, of whom 
the following story is told by the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


A local lawyer of some prominence, who spends 
his summers at Castine, on the coast of Maine, 
—_ he was much entertained by one of the 
skippers ang in that town whom frequently 
hired to take him out fishing. 

This worthy was p lo 1 intelli- 
ence, a pretty wit, and had a creditable know- | 
edge of current politics, but he took a pessimistic 
view of the state of the cotntry. 

On the money question he had thought long and 
deeply, and had developed a system of his own 
for carrying on the financial affairs of the nation. 





He had eccentric and oy views on the civil | 


service, and in regard to 
Pageee the jingoes. 

e ideas and views of this fisherman were so 
radically opposed to the ideas and views of the 
man who represents that region in the Senate that 
it was an invariable surprise to the visiting lawyer 
when he wound up his remarks, as he always did: 

“Wal, they aint no sorter use in botherin’ my 
head ’bout these things, fer ez long ez ’Gene Hale 
is in the Senate he’ll save the country from goin’ 
ter the dogs.” 


oreign matters he out- 


" EXTRAORDINARY THEFT. 


The advance agents of travelling exhibitions 
are usually careful to-ascertain the peculiarities, 
the merits and demerits of the halls they are to 
exhibit in, for the benefit of the performers when 
they arrive. One of these agents, having hired a 
hall in a Kentucky town, asked the proprietor of 
the building: 

“How are the acoustics of your hall?” 

“The which?” said the Kentuckian. 

“The acoustics.” . 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the proprietor, looking 
a little puzzled at first and then indignant. “Y 
see, thar was a minstrel comp’ny long here ’bout 
two weeks ago, in my place, an’ they stole *bout 


® 


| everything they could lay their han’s on. I aint 
| seen any coo-sticks round sence they was here, 


an’ it wouldn’t s’prise me a grain ef them minstrels 


} ne an’ tuck ’em!” 
Many anecdotes have been told of Gottschalk’s and quae Ge te _ 


SEEING ROME. 


The illusions of the foreign traveller are well 
hit off by some remarks, real or invented, credited 
to Pope Pius IX. 


“How long have you been in Rome?” asked 
Pius IX. of a visitor, one of three who had been 
admitted to audience. 

“Three weeks,” was the answer. 

“Ah, then you have seen Rome. And how long 
have you been here?” he continued, turning to 
the second visitor. 

“Three months,” answered the man. 

“You, then, have begun to see Rome. And you, 
sir,” addressing the third visitor, “how long have 
you been here?” 

“Three years,” was the reply. 

“Ah, yes,” said the pope, “then you have not 
begun to see Rome.” 
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The Ride to Dreamtown. 


sten, | darling! Low and clear 
e sound of the Sleepland bell I hear. 
It is callin, 


£; cole. from far away, 
Through the twilight falling still and gray. 
Fairy music its sweet voice seems, 

As it bids you away to the land of dreams. 


Mount it, my darling, and ride away 
@Whrough the starry twilight, still and gray; 
It will carry you safely o’er hill and lea, 
This trusty charger of mamma’s knee! 


Mount and away, witha gpod-night kiss. 
Was ever so gentle a steed as this ? 

It ambles softly where roads are rough ; 
A touch of hat unspurred foot’s enough 
To set it galloping fast and free. 

Was ever a steed like a mother’s knee’? 


We are half-way over the road, my dear. 
The stars are out and the way is clear, 
And galloping, galloping, on we go, 
Till the rower Plains we have crossed, and lo! 
The gleam of the Dreamtown lights we see. 
What steed so swift as a mother’s knee ? 
The gates swing orga and we ride through. 
What a host of children ahead of you! 
Big ones and little ones, dark and fair— 
They have come to Dreamtown fromeverywhere! 
I wonder, darling—find out for me!— 
If they all rode over on mother’s knee. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 


oe — 


in a Glass Case. 


Two or three young men who were visiting in 
Washington City recently, went into the National 
Museum. Passing a cabinet they glanced at the 
label on it, on which were the words, ‘“The body 
of a man weighing one hundred and fifty-four 

ds.”’ 

“Where is the man?” one of the young men 
asked. 

No one answered him. In the cabinet were 
arranged an odd assemblage of heterogeneous 
articles. Among them were two large jars of 
water; also jars containing different kinds of 
fats; other jars in which were phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of lime, a few ounces each of 
sugar, potassium, sodium, gelatine, and other 
chemicals. 

Another section held a row of clear glass jars 
filled with gases—hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen ; 
a square lump of coal, and more bottles separately 
labelled phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, potas- 
sium. Ina little jar was a fraction of an ounce 
of iron, and near by was a lump of ill-smelling 
brimstone. 

The materials in these cabinets are given 
exact proportions as combined in an ordinary 
man 


“Tt is very curious and interesting so far as 
it goes,” said one of the young men. “But 


where are the retorts and tubes, and the fire, and | gr 


the chemist ?” 

The young men stood silent, staring at what 
seemed to them a gruesome assortment of carbon 
and sugar and gas and iron-with a certain awe 
and disgust. 

“And that is what I am made of ?”’ oneof them 
said. ‘That is all that goes to make—me ?” 

“That is all,” said a bystander, smiling, and 
walked on. 

But the young men did not smile. The 
cabinets had set before each of them, for the first 
time probably, the awful problem of his own 
being. 


“If that is all that is needed,” said one, “so | ™Y, 


much gas, so much lime, so much iron, we should 
all be exactly alike. There is something more 
which they cannot put into cabinets.” 


“Yes,” said another under his breath, “that | th 


added by the unseen Power, Who puts into these 
senseless elements that which makes man a living 
soul.” 

They stood a moment, and then passed on in 
silence. To each of them his own soul and his 
God had suddenly become real, before these 
cabinets, filled with all the essentials for the 
making of a man—but ONE. 


re % 
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Saved by an Unspoken Sermon. 


How a sermon did good though it was not 
preached, is told by the Baltimore Herald. The 
sermon was written by the Rev. D. B. Greigg, and 
the subject of it—the “Unemployed Masses”—was 
announced in the usual course in the Saturday 
papers. One of the papers sent a reporter to Mr. 
Greigg’s house and secured a copy—or perhaps 
an abstract—of the sermon, and put it in type for 
the Monday issue. 


At that time cxangiiette services were being 
conducted throughout the city, and the committee 
in charge of them sent several speakers to address 
Mr. Greigg’s Sunday evening congregation. He at 
once gave way to the evangelists, and the sermon 

had prepared was not preached, but was laid 
aside for another occasion. The next morning. 
however, the daily papers contained a long report 
of the sermon, which was as yet undelivered. 

On that particular Monday morning there was 
in Baltimore a homeless and penniless youn 
Scotchman. Every hour his prospects had seeme 
to grow darker, and finally desperation crushed 
out what little hope had been left in his heart. 
He determined on suicide. 

With his last few pennies he purchased poison 
enough to end all, and was leaving the drug-store 
when his eyes fell on a news aper. Probably the 

lance would have been but a pessieg one if he 

ad not noticed the headline, “To the Unemployed 


Masses.” This phrase struck a responsive chord 
and he read the abstract of Mr. Greigg’s discourse. 
Then it occurred to him that a minister who 
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yreached such a sermon might be interested in 

is case. The better man in him rose and he 
made up his mind to search out the preacher, if 
only as a last resort. 

Securing Mr. Comes’ address, he went to the 
house and was received with a heartiness that 
changed desperation into hope. e preacher 
himself was a Scotchman and listened with interest 
to the discouraged man’s story. hat was more, 
he promised help. He communicated with the 
Scotch societies of the city and many hands were 
extended to the young stranger in distress. He 
was given temporary aid and finally a position, 
which he is now worthily filling. 

And this was the result of a sermon never 
preached. 


* 
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Tad Lincoln’s Ride. 


Mr. Jobn Henry Martin sends to the New York 
Sun a pretty story of a ride which he once gave 
to Tad Lincoln. It was early in the war. Mr. 
Martin, a soldier, had been detailed to run an 
engine on a little road that ran from Washington 
down into Virginia, and one morning, as he sat in 
the cab of the engine reading a newspaper, he 
became conscious, without paying any particular 
attention to the fact, that a man and a boy were 
walking about the engine and examining it. He 
says: . 

At length my attention was attracted by a 
question the boy put to the man: 

“Papa, can’t we get up on it? Ask the gentle- 
man, please!” 

Before he could comply with the boy’s request I 
laid aside any pe r and invited the two to step up. 
I noticed that the gentleman was tall. He had 
remove his high silk hat, and then stand in a 
slightly ae, — while in the cab. From 
his answers to questions with which the boy 
plied him and his explanations of different parts 
of the machine, I saw that he knew something of 
the ——— upon which locomotives are built. 

“OQ papa! Ido wish I could take a ride on it.” 

“Not how, my son. Maybe some day we may 
have a chance.’ 

I said, “If you and your son will have a seat 
over there on the fireman’s box I shall be glad to 

ive the young man a little ride. I want to pump 

er up, a wey 

He thanked me as he and the boy seated them- 
selves. I set the lever, opened the throttle slightly, 
and we moved slowly down the aa: and out 
the Washington end of the Long Bridge across the 
Potomac. The gentleman explained to the boy 
all my acts in controlling the machine in a man- 
— t showed he knew the locomotive very 
we 





“O ! Ido wish I could take a long ride on 
this engine out in the country, where it goes fast. 
It must be grand to be carried away by such a big, 
strong horse.” 

As the engine slowly backed once more into the 
sheds the gentleman again thanked me, and as I 
caught the wistful look in the boy’s face I was 
prompted to r- 

“My run is only three hours out and three back, 
sir. leave here at 10 A. M., and return at 4.30 
P.M. If you are willing to trust the boy to me, I 
will take him for the trip here in front of me on 
my seat. The road is safe. We do not go into 
the enemy’s country. I think I can promise to 
deliver the young man to you at this spot at 4.30 
this afternoon.” 

“Papa, papa, do let me go; it will be so nice, 
and I know this gentleman will see that no harm 
comes to me. Do let me go, papa, and don’t tell 
mamma until I get back. I want to surprise her 
by telling her all about the trip.” 

The gentleman could not withstand his son’s 
pleading. He let him go. 

Words fail to tell the delight of the boy as we 
spot over the hills and valleys of Virginia. From 
the questions he asked I soon discovered he was 


a Western boy from the prairie land. 
As the engine puffed and >: up a long 
ade on the return trip suddenly the boy, who 


= = my knees, looked up into my face 
and said: 

“I have got the very best papa that ever lived. 
Do _ know m% , per 

“No, my boy, I do not; but there was something 
so familiar to me in his appearance that ever since 

ou climbed into this cab I have been trying to 

have seen your father ore, 
ie?” 
, he is Abraham Lincoln,” replied my 
fellow-traveller. 

For a moment I reeled on my seat in surprise, 
but soon it flashed on me that the tall man who 
had placed the child in my charge could be no 
other than the President, whom | had only seen 
as pictured in the es 

ou = sure I made a doubly careful run 
into Washington when I found that Lincoln, 
son =“ President, was the little guest I had in 


cab. 
Another man, I eugpese a White House servant, 
met the train on its arrival and took the boy 


away. 
The next and last time I saw Abraham Lincoln 
was when he lay in — in Washington bef 


e funeral cortége started to the prairies of 
Illinois to lay the martyred President to rest at 
Springfield. 
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The Story of the Mud. 


Lately the French and Russian people have had 
presented to them, as an instance of the irony of 
fate, a strange accidental comment on the wars 
and alliances of nations. As all the world knows, 
the French and Russian peoples have recently 
been engaged in the most extravagant demon- 
strations of affection toward each other. The 
Russians are also wisely engaged in developing 
their natural and commercial resources. In the 
course of this work they have had occasion to 
deepen the channel of the Beresina River, a 
crooked and swampy stream, in which much 
dredging has been necessary. 


When the dredgers were latel 
twelve miles above the town of 
hamlet of Studianka, they began to strike mud of 
a singular quality. It was very black, and had a 
most peculiar and sulphurous smell. The chemist 
of the expedition was summoned, and after care- 
ful inspection, pronounced the “mud” to be chiefly 
composed of gunpowder! In some_places this 
gunpowder mud was found to constitute a layer 
nearly two feet thick. 

But this was far from being the only queer thing 
which the dredges brought up. Presently there 
began to appear skulls, bones and entire skele- 
tons, both of men and horses. The workmen were 
in a state of terror at the gruesome loads that the 
great shovels brought to light. 

Then, so to os the story was continued, and 
its development took an enlightening form. Along 
Ww mes there now appeared guns, sabres. 
bayonets, cannon-balls, buttons, drumsticks, and 
even tall, old-fashioned military hats in a fair 
state of preservation. 

Then it became apparent to all, what the chiefs 
of the expedition ~ pe 8 knew well, that the 
dredges were at work on the scene of the famous 
passage of the Beresina by Napoleon’s shattered 
emmy in November, 1812, on the retreat from 

ose 





at work some 
risov, near the 





OW. 
From Smolensk the French emperor had led 
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forty thousand men, which were, indeed, alread 
no more than a remnant of the vast army he h 
taken out of France. At Studianka, when the 
Beresina was reached, a bridge of pontoons had 
to be made, and while the French were wending 
their way over on these pontoons, they were 
fallen upon by the Russians. The battle raged 
fiercely, and many thousands of French, with 
horses, cannon, ammunition and supplies, were 
hurled into the muddy stream, never to appear 

in on the surface. 

owever, the French legions, though they were 
cold, hungry, decimated, beaten and disheartened, 
were not the men to sell their lives for nothing; 
and many Russians also found the bottom of t 
Beresina. 

Of the forty thousand French who had left 
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soldier lay, gave him an injection of morphiin 
ond died ‘ ll 


During the Ashanti War in 1874, the Englic) 
force was hotly engaged at Amoaful, and 0) 
regiment was gallantly make its way throug: 
the bush. Several men had fallen, and eye) 
surgeon connected with the fightin 
fully occupied, when rena | two 
appeared, bearing between t 
officer who had n shot in the neck. 1) 
arterial blood was spirting like a fountain fro... 
the wound, and the principal medical officer ;, 
once recognized the danger of the case. 

“If that man is not attended to,” said he, coolly. 
“he will be dead in five minutes.’ 

And though they were at the moment in «), 
open space exposed to almost inevitable deat 
he st d short and applied himself to his tas 


ighlande: 
em a gallant 0). 





Smolensk, only twenty-five t 
in crossing the river and resuming the terrible 
march toward France. 
rades, and also of the Russians who were over- 
whelmed, were left at the bottom of the stream, 
which was well-nigh choked by the human debris. 

Since that time France, with another Napoleon 
at its head, has again been engaged in war against 
Russia. But the fear of a common enemy has 
made the two nations friends now. In the midst 
of public demonstrations of an affection which 
seems to pass the love of brothers, these remind- 
ers of a time when the French and Russian peoples, 
if they indeed did love each other, were not per- 
mitted to show their love, come to the surface to 
satirize the festivities. 

The bones of Napoleon’s legionaries were given 
decent burial, and the guns, helmets, buttons and 
so forth were ticketed and sent to St. Petersburg 
as curiosities. 


sor. —— 


Guess Who! 


There is an old woman, pray, can you guess who ?— 
With such a bad temper men name her a shrew.— 
She frets and she scolds, and she storms and she 


shrieks, 

And never old woman had so many freaks. 
She’ll smile and caress you, perchance for a day, 
blow you up roundly,—for that is her way,— 
And many @ people had rather leave home 

an 8 when this surly old woman will come! 
Her children behold her with terror and dread, 
And hardly dare pee from their warm, cong bed, 
Though brave little Golden-Locks, hardy and bright, 
Sometimes ventures out for a taste of sunlight! 


Yet such a rare housekee never was known; 

She sweeps the wide earth, every corner and zone; 
And this queer old woman, so hated and feared, 
Most beautiful children has nurtured and reared. 
She carefully hides them away out of sight, 

And keeps them by daytime, and guards them by 


night; 
She cradles them gently on earth’s tender breast, 
And lulls them with breezes from south and from 


west 
Until their sweet beauty is ripe for aiepiay, 
When two charm: maidens, young April and May, 
Call out the dear children to pla 
And then claim the work the ol 


in the sun, 
woman has done! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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A Novelist in the Kitchen. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, should literature ever fail 
him as a livelihood, might take service as maid- 
of-all-work. To be sure, he could scarcely claim 
the wages of a fully competent cook or house- 





maid; but neither is he a wholly inexperienced 


“greenhorn.” In his charming memoir of his 
mother, Margaret Ogilvy, the pages of which 
range from delicious humor to melting pathos, 
there is one funny little chapter devoted to his 
experiences in running the kitchen department of 
the little Scottish home, when the mother was too 
frail for more than the lightest work, and his 
sister was disabled by one of her prostrating 
headaches. 


No servant was kept, as both these able house- 
keepers bristled with ire at the mere suggestion 
of such an unnecessary intruder on the domestic 
privacy of the cottage. 

After a gallant struggle with the kitchen fire 
came the preparation for a very simple breakfast, 
and the washing of the dishes,—“‘The teapot is fair 
on the outside,” he admits, “but what of the 
interior?”—and the making of the beds,—“and 
making them thoroughly, because after I am gone 
my mother will come (I know a and look 
suspiciously beneath the coverlet.” After attend- 
ing to her morning duties the distinguished 
oer at length retired to his desk and began to 


write. 

It is an important chapter; he is in the midst of 
the hero’s og sees to the heroine. Nevertheless, 
he presently leaves Albert and Marion to settle it 
between them unaided, on an appeal from his 
mother to come and help her fold the sheets. The 
sheets folded, he returns and resumes task, 
when this startling question is shot by his sister 
through the keyhole: 

“Where did you put the carrot-grater?” 

“Tt will all have to be done over again if I let 
Albert go for a moment,” the novelist explains. 
“so, gripping him hard, I shout indignantly that I 
have not seen the carrot-grater. 

“*Then what did you grate the carrots on?’ 
asks the voice, and the door-handle is shaken just 
as I shake Albert. 

“‘On a broken cup,’ I reply, with surprising 
readiness, and I get work again, but am less 
engrossed, for a conviction grows on me that I 
put the carrot-grater in the drawer of the sewing- 
machine.” 

Nor was that his only error; for presently he 
overhears his mother and sister lamenting to- 
gether over the discovery that he has a 
one of the best napkins for a dishcloth, and after- 
ward polished the grate with it. 

“*It defies the face of clay, mother, to fathom 
what makes him so senseless.’ 

“Oh, it’s that weary writing.’ 

“*And the worst of it is, to-morrow he will talk 
as if he had done wonders.’ 

“*That’s the way with the whole clamjamfray 
of them.’ 

4 any but as usual, you will humor him, 

r. > 





m 
“‘Oh, well, it pleases him, you see,’ says my 
mother, ‘and we can have our laugh when his 
door’s shut.’ 
“He is most terribly handless!’ 
seat® is all that; but, poor soul, he does his 
s' ;” 


* 
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Brave Surgeons. 


Persons who glorify military operations do not 
always stop to think that they could scarcely be 
undertaken without the aid of the medical staff. 
Here are men who must be consulted at every 
turn; who constantly suffer toil and anxiety in 
order to keep the troops at their fighting best, and 
who, in the day of action, risk their lives as truly 
as if they were heading a column. Blackwood’s 
tells the story of an English surgeon who was 
mortally wounded at Majuba Hill, and who yet 
performed an act worthy to be mated with that of 
Sir Philip Sidney on the field of Zutphen. 

The agony of death was closing in upon him. 
He had succumbed to his own hurt and weakness, 
but just at that moment he heard a wounded man 





shrieking in an nen oe A pain. That was 
enough, and he crawled the spot where the 


The bodies of their com- | head 


He extemporized a support for the r fellow’ 
, and laid him down. Then while the uy 
“phit! phit!” of bullets sounded about them, | 
tied the carotid artery with as steady a hand a)\:! 
as unshaken nerve as if he had been in an op 
ating-room. , 
One brave man had done his duty with : 
simplicity of true heroism, and another bra 
man had been saved for the service of his count). 


* 
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Mark Twain’s Letter. 


A new proof of the effectiveness of the modern 
post-office is furnished by the Philadelphia Recor’. 


A prominent member of the Players’ Club of 
New York, now in this city, has received a leticvr 
from Mark Twain under peculiar circumstances. 

The recipient of the letter collaborated with a 
fellow-member upon a letter to “Mark,” whom 
they both knew intimately. They did not know 
“Mark’s” address at the time, so they addressed 
the missive, “Mark Twain, God-Knows-Where.” 
Here is “Mark’s” reply: 

“London, November 24, 1896.—Oh, thank you. 
dear boys, for remembering me, and for the love 
that was back of it. These are heavy days, and 
all such helps ease the burden. I glanced at your 


envelope by accident and got several chuckles for 
pote —and chuckles are worth much in this 
world. 


“And there was a curious thing; that I should 
t a letter addressed ‘God-Knows- Where’ showed 
at He did know where I was, although I was 
hiding from the world, and no one in America 
knows my address, and the stamped legend, 
‘Deficiency of Address,’ supplied by the New York 
post-office, showed that He iven it away. 
“In the same mail comes a letter from friends 
in New Zealand addressed ‘Mrs. Clemens (care 
Mark Twain), United States of America,’ « 
again He gave us away—this time to the deficiency 
department of the Kan Francisco post-oftlice. 
These things show that our postal service has 
ramifications which ramify a good es 
“ ARK.” 
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Lost. 


Men who can find their way through boundless 
forests and over trackless plains may easily be 
lost in the streets of a large city, a truth of which — 
the Toledo Blade gives an amusing example. 


On the last trip of the City of Mackinac with a 
cargo of horses for a local lumber firm came a 
backwoodsman. He had a great reputation as a 
“land-looker.” Without a ae. by the bark 
and moss on the trees, he hi been known to 
traverse a quarter section without diverging 
twenty feet from the straight line from stake to 


stake. 

He had heard much of the city, and thought he 
should like to see some of the wonderful things 
that he had been told about. 

He found work at once, his duties being to 

deliver lumber to the retail trade about the city. 
The first day a man was sent with him to show 
him the way about the town. The next day he 
was sent out alone, and did not return, and in the 
evening was found on the outskirts of the town 
with his load of lumber, so completely lost and 
unhepyy that he had decided to stay there all 
n " 
Three times he was sent to deliver lumber, and 
three times he was found in another part of the 
city. Finally he asked his employer for transpor- 
tation home. Said he, “I do not like these places 
where the sun changes its position every five 
minutes, and one street is made to go in four or 
five different directions.” 


* 
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Useless Stamp. 


A foreign physician who was lately visiting in 
this country had an experience in Chicago which 
helped to convince him of the futility of republi- 
can institutions. This gentleman, who is a great 
man of science at home and a person of profound 
education, was, at the house of a professor of the 
Northwestern University, introduced for the first 
time to the special delivery stamp. It was ex- 
plained to him that the affixing of this stamp 
secured the immediate delivery of the letter to 
the person to whom it is addressed. 


The foreign physician at once procured such a 
stamp and put it on a letter. t day he went 
out on a tour of visits in Chicago, and returned at 
night. Entering the house, he proceeded to his 
room, and soon came running down with a letter 
in his hand, and —— —— of displeasure 
s lips. 
he cried holding up the letter. “I haf 
put a immediate delivery stamp on my letter dis 
peruing: and haf leaf it on my table all day. It 
haf not gone yet. De — f not work! 
Nobody haf called for it de whole day t'rough! 

This story illustrates the well-known fact that 
@ person of profound education may be profoun:ly 
lacking in common sense. 





~~ 
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His Funeral. 


The minister of a colored church in a Connec'ti- 
cut town gave out a funeral notice one Sund.y 
which came near upsetting the gravity of a vis''- 
ing clergyman, who had come to preside over sole 
ceremony in the mission church which was ¢!\- 
nected with his own society. 


“T hab to announce to you, bredren and siste! 
said the pastor, earnestly, “dat de funeral ob ‘¢ 
— surviving son ob de late William Johnsou 
and his widow, Sarah Johnson (formerly Bake’), 
both deceased, will take place and come to occi!'- 
rence on Tuesday next at twelve m. noon precise:y. 

“And I hab to say, bredren and sisters, (<t 
contributions for carrying out ob dat funeral will 
be in order and acceptatious, or else de fune:«l 
cannot take place, szoopeing and save only as 4 
plain burial; for Samu’l Johnson has got j:> 


money enough to bury hisself widout any ob°°- 
quious ceremonies, such as he deserves.” 

The visiting clergyman was glad to learn that 
this remarkable appeal was not without effe > 
and that Samuel, “the only surviving son,” «« 





not lack proper “obsequious ceremonies.” 
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Round the Fire. 


We were all sitting round the nursery fire, 
toasting our toes before we went to bed. 

Roderick had on his scarlet wrapper, and Belle 
her brown one with the yellow wiggles on it. 
Clara had mamma’s old blue plush opera-cloak, | 
because she thought it was prettier than wrap-| 
pers; and beside, nurse had told her to sew the | 


buttons on her wrapper,—they were round, white | straight and blinking at the fire. “I was just | one day he happened to crawl under the stove, 


ones, and she had cut them off for pills when | 
one of her dolls was very ill,—and she had not | 


done it. 
I had on a blanket, because the white mice | 
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table richly caparisoned —”’ 
“You can’t say that, Clara,” I remonstrated. 
“Tt’s only horses that are caparisoned.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t care!” Clara hurried on, for she 
knew she had had more than her turn. “And 
we shall have strong coffee, and three kinds of 
jam, raspberry, strawberry, apricot, and angel 
cake, and croquettes, and caramels, and—oyster 
soup, and—frozen pudding, and chicken patties, 
and chocolate, and —’’ 

“Clara, you are too greedy!’’ broke in Rod- 
erick. “‘You are just trying to get in every single 
thing that you like to eat, and now nurse may 
come any minute, and Lily and Bobby won’t 
have a chance.” 

“Let Bobby tell next,” I said. ‘He’s almost 
asleep, and nurse will take him first.’’ | 

“T aint asleep!” said Bobby, sitting up very 


finking. And—and my part is down vere, vat 
little place where it’s all red and soft and | 
cuddly.” 

He pointed into the corner of the fireplace, 


| lead me into a splendid hall, where there is a | independent, with a fine temper of her own and | 


very inquisitive. 
The alligator had a shallow pan, filled with 


| water, placed near the kitchen stove, and there | 


he would float motionless for hours, while Susan | 
would sit by the pan, intently studying him, for 
some time. Then a velvet paw would gently 
tap him on the back, the alligator would imme- 
diately sink to the bottom and Miss Susan get | 
her paw wet, which she didn’t like at all. 

This performance was repeated over and over 
again, till one day the alligator, instead of drop- 
ping under water as usual, gave a tremendous 
hiss and jumped right into Susan’s face, so 


thereby getting such a fright and wetting that 
she didn’t molest him again for some time. 

As the days grew warmer the alligator would | 
leave his pan and crawl about over the floor, and | 


where Daisy was stretched out enjoying a nap. | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
ACROSTIC.—FRENCH PICTURES. 
startling her that she fell over into the pan, A great French king, who raised his country high; 


led both in arms and in the arts of peace. 


A party, who would ne’er their faith deny, 
Refusing thus from woe to seek release. 

An English prince, in dusky armor clad, 

Who bravely fought in France, but early died. 
| A lovely palace, where, for pleasure mad, 

A foolish court forgot all else beside. 


Meeting with nothing more alarming than a/| A fearful battle where the flower of France, 
gentle purr, he gradually drew nearer and nearer, Crushed ‘neath the blows of “English Hal,” fell 


until, attracted by Daisy’s warm, soft fur, he | 


dead. 


“Grand Monarque,” who with ambitious 


were asleep in my dressing-gown and it seemed a | and it did look nice, no flames, only the softest | finally stretched himself directly across her, and The glance, 
pity to disturb them. Then there was Bobby, | pinky red glow, that looked as if it would be| there they lay and slept together; and often | Looked but for laurels for his own proud head. 
and I think he had the carriage-rug ; anyhow, it pleasant to hold, but of course it wouldn’t. | after that, when Daisy was lying under the’ A little princess, though a child, a bride, 


was something fluffy 
and white, and he was 
all rolled up in it, and 
I thought he looked 
rather nice, with his 
pink toes sticking out, 
and his hair all rumplety 
earls and his cheeks 
like very warm peaches. 

Well, it was lovely 
there by the fire! We 
had blown out the lamp, 
and the firelight made 
all kinds of beasts and 
people on the walls, 
and it was black in the 
corners and bright and 
red where we sat, and 
we had a beautiful time! 
Roderick said we must 
pick out our own parts 
of the fire, and he would 
begin. 

“I shall have the 
yellow flames!” he 
said. “There, where 
they are leaping up and 
licking the wood. -They 
are Indians, and they 
are burning their great 
chief on a funeral pile. 
His name was Tonko 
Poshwog, and he had 
seventy-five horses, all 
cream-colored, with 
silver manes and tails. 
He used to ride five at 
once, like Mr. Fish in 
the circus. He wore 
pink tights and blue sat- ; 
in breeches with gold H 
stars on them. There 
is a great deal more to 
tell about him, but I 
will let you have a 
turn now, Belle, and 
say the rest when it 
comes round to me 


again.”’ 
“TI will take the blue 
flames,” said Belle. 


“They are witches, and 

they are going up the 

chimney on their broomsticks in a little while, as | 
soon as they have finished dancing, If you} 
‘listen you can hear them singing, and that kind | 
of hissing noise is their black cats. They are 
not bad witches; they just dance, and ride on | 
the clouds, and sweep cobwebs, and that kind of | 
thing; but they can give you three wishes; and | 
I shall meet one some day, and she will be 
hungry, and I shall give her all my luncheon, | 
and then she will say, ‘Now, my child, ask for | 
whatever you like, and it shall be yours.’ And | 
I will say —” 

“Come, that isn’t fair!’ cried Clara, inter-| 
rupting, rather rudely I thought. “You are 
making a whole story, Belle, and it is my turn 
now. I choose the golden sparks that are run- 
ning about in the black, there at the back of the 
fireplace. They are gold and jewels, on a black 
Velvet gown, and I am going to wear the gown 
when I go to court. I expect to get a letter from 
the Tsar of Russia pretty soon, asking me to 
come and take tea with him on his birthday. 
I shall accept with pleasure his very polite 
invitation —”’ 

“Oh, my! stiffy!”’ cried Roderick, who hates 
putting on airs. 

“Well, that is the way mamma answers notes,” 
said Clara, “and I suppose she knows, Master 
Roderick. And so the tsar will send his sledge 
for me, drawn by six—no, eight dapple-gray 
horses all covered with silver bells, and with— 
with black bears for coachmen. And I shall 
drive off in my black velvet gown trimmed with 
gold and —” 

“I thought you were going in a sledge,’’ said 
Bobby. 

“Don’t be rude, Bobby!” said Clara. “And 


the tsar will come out to meet me, in an ermine | extremely unlike in disposition. Daisy was very | was telling her playmates. ‘The man was an 4 
Jacket and trousers, perfectly beautiful; and will | good-natured and motherly, while Susan was‘ airy knot,” she said, “and went up in a saloon.” | 8. Caesar. 
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THE DAYS OF 


“Well, but what is it, Bobby?” I asked. “We | 
have to say, you know.” 

“I know!” said Bobby, wisely. “And it’s— 
it’s—ve way I loves mamma.” 

Nurse came in just then and sent us all to bed, 
so I didn’t get my turn; but I liked Bobby’s 
place so much that he said I could have half of 
it, so it was all right. 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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Shaving Curls. 
Hippity hop 
To the carpenter’s shop, 
For a handful of shaving curls, 
So long and so clean 
They are fit for a queen, 
Or at least for a queen’s little girls. 


How nice it would be if we always could wear 
Such curls and never have snarls in our hair. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


+ o-o—__—_ 


The Big Cat, the Little Cat and 
the Alligator. 


The big cat’s name was Daisy, and the little | 
eat, her daughter, was named Susan, but the 
alligator I don’t think ever had a name. 

The cats were of a beautiful tortoise-shell 
color, with snowy breasts and paws. ‘The alli- 
| gator was very little, and very ugly, with nothing 
remarkable about him except an astonishingly 
loud voice, all out of proportion to his size, as | 
Susan one day found out. 

The two cats, though alike in color, were | 











THE WEEK. 


_ and join her, and she was always ready to 


stove, the alligator would come out of his 7 


welcome him. 

Between him and Susan, however, there was | 
always trouble. She never lost an opportunity 
to slip up behind him, unseen if she could, | 
and tap him on the back, while he would hiss | 
like a small steam-engine if he saw her come | 
into the room. 

It was very amusing for the whole family to 
watch their performances, and also a mystery 
how he could tell the two cats apart at such a | 
distance, but he never was known to hiss at | 
Daisy. 

That was a long time ago, and pretty Daisy is 
now resting under the rose-bed in the garden, 
while the alligator is stuffed and occupies a place 
on the cabinet; but Susan is still alive and as 
inquisitive as ever, and when lately one of the 
children brought home a large turtle from the 
brook and put him in a pail of water, Susan 
evidently thought that her old enemy had come | 
back once more. 
, She would sit down and watch him awhile, | 
then tap him gently and jump back, expecting 
the customary hiss; but as the turtle took no 





| notice whatever of her, she soon lost all interest 


in him. M. H. W. CARTER. | 


— oer —— 


“How old are you now, Cyrus?” asked a} 
visitor. “I’m five,” said the little man, but with 
a very disgusted air. ‘I would have been six long | 
ago, only my mamma keeps me in dresses !’’ | 


A LITTLE girl had seen a balloon ascension and | 


And queen to Richard 
Second, England’s 
king. 

A splendid title, which 
_in haughty pride 


Hi Napoleon took, and 
' - caused through earth 
to ring. 
An old Freneh city 


where a youthful king 

From a brave maiden’s 
hand received his 
crown. 


An humble hamlet, 
where, on angel wing, 
The heavenly voices to 
that maid came down. 


A troop of German lan- 
cers, swift and bold, 
With Kaiser Wilhelm 

into Paris rode. 

A sharp and murderous 
instrument behold! 
And ’neath the scaffold 
bloody torrents flowed. 


To take an Austrian 
city, drenched with 
mud, 

The great Napoleon 
fought in pouring rain. 


A much-belov’d young 
duke of Bourbon blood 

By the “First Consul” 
ruthlessly was slain. 


Alas! alas! that on this 
sainted day 

Intolerance sought a 
sect in blood to drown! 


King Philip lost the fight 
in this famed fray, 

And then the English 
captured Calais town. 


A palace old, whose sto- 
ried walls still rise 

In Paris fair, hard by 
the river’s side. 


A great “hotel,” where 
*tombed in marble lies 

Thatemperor proud who 
in sad exile died. 


From France a noble 
race with ’whelming 
might 

To England came, and 
bore the Saxons down. 


These primals spell a 

valiant warrior knight, 
Long Constable of 
France, of vast re- 
nown. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


One day last.+++, twas 
most absurd, 

He made @ «eeees to 
catch a bird, 

And got @ «ees; the 
ground was steep, 

Across the «««+.+ he had to leap, 

For where the waters faster flow 

They form a rapid «+++ below. 

He was unhurt, and yet they say 

He broke his watch «++.+++ in that way. 

And ree admit he had good reasons 

Por thinking then about the seasons. 


3. 
REVERSAL. 
Backward or forward, read at your pleasure, 
A dwarf you will find me; a drop; or a measure. 
A musical note, when one plays or one sings. 
How can it be that I’m so many things? 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first the seamstress understands, 
Thou zsh second be her wages ; 

My first and second, with eager hands, 

n a sports engages; 

My third oft goes to distant parts 
And brings back many a treasure. 

My whole is dear to loving hearts, 
Affording rarest pleasure. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


Which nations must perish, which will survive? 
How many have risen in times that are past! 
I’m just as certain as that I’m alive 
I can name the nation that’s sure to be last. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


And now I'll 1, 2, 3, 4,5 my bonny boat 
To where yon 2, 5, 4, 3,1 o’erhang the stream ; 
And there safe anchored, idly float, 
And weave my fancies in a dream, 
Which I'll for thee, O lady fair, 
Who mak’st the dream complete, 
5, 4, 1, 3, 2, like jewel rich and rare, 
In language 2, 3, 5, 1,4 and sweet. 





Answers to Charades in Last Number. 


1. Pensioned. 2. Driftwood. 3. Charlemagne. 
Brakeman. 5. Pirate. 6. In(n) voice. 7. Earring. 
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THE POWERS AND GREECE.—On the second 
of March the representatives of the six great 
powers at Athens presented the Greek govern- | 
ment identical notes, that is, notes of the same 
purport, declaring their purpose that Crete 
should be converted into an autonomous state 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan ; and demand- 
ing the withdrawal of the Greek troops and 
vessels within six days. The powers further | 
warned Greece that their decision was irrevocable, 
and that they would not hesitate to take any 
coercive steps necessary to enforce it. In diplo- 
matic usage, identical notes convey a somewhat 
less determined intention of continuous joint 
action than a collective note, that is, a single note 
signed by all the powers. 

THE IMMIGRATION BILL VETOED.—The 
bill for the restriction of immigration by shutting 
out aliens who are unable to read and write was 
returned to Congress by President Cleveland 
with his disapproval, and was not passed over 
the veto. The President based his veto on the 
ground that the bill proposed a radical departure 
from our national policy; and that illiterate 
immigrants are not so much to be dreaded as 
educated agitators. The President also objected 
that those sections of the bill which declared it a 
crime for aliens to come into the United States 
for employment, and to return from time to time 
to a foreign country, were not only narrow and 
illiberal, but uncertain in their construction. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY.—Just before the 
adjournment of Congress Postmaster-General 
Wilson sent in a special report upon the result of 
free mail delivery experiments in rural districts 
during the months of December and January 
last. The system was tried at forty-two post- 
offices in twenty states, and the average cost per 
piece of mail matter handled was 1.54 cents. 
The postmasters and the patrons of the post- 
offices were unanimous in their approval of the 
plan; but the Postmaster-General estimated that 
the service could not be extended over the entire 
country except at an enormous cost. 

JAPAN AND THE GOLD STANDARD.—It is 
announced that the Japanese government has 
decided to adopt a gold standard of currency 
upon a ratio of thirty-two and one-third to one. 
The change is to go into effect in October next, 
and it is intended to gradually withdraw the 
silver dollar, or yen, from circulation. For 
nearly twenty years the 416-grain silver yen has 
been full legal tender in Japan. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS IN CUBA.—There was 
animated discussion in the Senate, near the close 
of the session, caused by two instances of sup- 
posed injustice to American citizens in Cuba. 
One case was that of Julio Sanguilly, who was 
sentenced to prison for life for complicity in the 
insurrection. The other was that of Dr. Ricardo | 
Ruiz, who died in prison at Guanabacoa, under | 
circumstances which led to the suspicion that he | 
had been murdered by his keepers. Sanguilly | 
was pardoned by the queen regent of Spain on 
the very day when his case was being discussed 
in the Senate; and the Spanish government has 
begun an investigation of the death of Ruiz. 
Both men were Cubans by birth, but, it is main- 
tained, had been naturalized ‘in this country. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CON- 
FERENCE.—The bill authorizing the President, 
at his discretion, to call an international confer- 
ence to consider measures for securing a fixity of 
value between gold and silver as money was 


passed by the House by a vote of 279 to 4. It 
had passed the Senate by a vote of 46 to 4. 
A Sirver REpPvuBLICAN Party. — Six 


United States Senators and five members of the 
House of Representatives published a manifesto 


on Washington’s Birthday, calling a meeting of | 
a “Provisional National Committee of the Silver 
Republican Party” at Chicago June 8, 1897, for | 
the purpose of summoning a convention for | 


perfecting the organization of that party. The 
signers were Senators Teller of Colorado, Dubois 


of Idaho, Cannon of Utah, Pettigrew of South | 


Dakota, Mantle of Montana and Jones of 
Nevada; and Representatives Towne of Minne- 
sota, Hartman of Montana, Shafroth of Colorado, 
Allen of Utah and Wilson of Idaho. 

THE ALASKA BouNnDARY.—The full text of 
the Alaska Boundary Treaty, recently negotiated 
between our own and the British governments, 
shows that it relates only to the demarcation of 
that portion of the boundary extending along the 
14ist meridian of longitude, from Mt. St. Elias 


northward to Demarcation Point, on the shore 


of the Arctic Ocean. A more difficult question, 


not touched by this treaty, is the boundary-line 
Alaska and British Columbia. The 


between 
two chief points at issue are, first, whether Port- 
land Canal in the old treaties meant Portland 


Canal or Behm Canal; and, secondly, whether | 
the coast, parallel with which the boundary-line | 


is to be drawn, is the edge of the mainland, or 
the outermost edges of the outlying islands. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariablyacknow}l- 
edged the purest and best. [Adv. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 2 cents. { Ade. 
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Boy. Papa, what are Rye-fans Tabules ? 
MAN. My son, what does A. N. N. spell ? 
Boy. Ann. 
MAN. What does A. N. spell ? 
Boy. That spells Ann tco. 
MAN. Then Ans might spell Anns, might it not ? 
Boy. Sure! 
MAN. What does R. I. P. spell ? 
Boy. Rip! Of course. 
MAN. Then R.I. P. ALN. 
Boy. But what does it mean ? 
MAN. Do you know the word C. A. B. A. L. ? 
Boy. Yes, my teacher told me about it yesterday. 
first King’s Council consisted of five men whose names were Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley and Lauderdale, and people called 
them the Cabal, making the word from the initials of their names. 
MAN. Well, R:I’P*A‘N‘°S is a word created in a similar way. 
initial letters of six substances much used in medicine, Rhubarb, 
Ipecac, Peppermint, Aloes, Nux Vomica and Soda, and your mother 
‘ says that for profound depression and exhaustion and for that die- 
away sensation a Ripans Tabule is a specific. 
remedy for stomach troubles and stomach troubles are the basis of 
nearly all sickness. One gives relief. 
Boy. Oh! 





S. spells Ripans with the accent on the A7/, not rye-pans. 
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that Acme* wheels are sold direct at manufactur 
prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 
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New PHOTOGRAPHY IN Coors. — A | 
French inventor, Monsieur V illedieu-Chassagne, 
js said to have developed a process by means of 
which photographs showing objects in their 
natural colors can be made in a very simple way. 
With some solution, the secret of whose compo- 
sition he at present withholds, he washes the 
sensitive plate on which the negative is taken. 
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ie it buck hard d ; ° We will send one-quarter und to any 
For barrel or buc et, orc are, garden and home. Free r address, post-paid, for TEN CENTS in stamps. $ | 
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Itisa 
The plate, or sensitized paper, on which the | Will Ring Bells on a Telephone Circuit 3 miles long. 


. Baye | Li . No 
positive is to be made is similarly treated. At! nandie it. Book, telling “‘How to Make a -Horse 
Power_ Dynamo or Motor,” 10 cents. Pocket Vita- 
graph Living Pictures in which people move as though 
alive. Sample 10 cents. A dd 


first the picture has the appearance of any ordi- 
nary photograph, but after three successive 
washes, one blue, one grass-green and one crim- 
son-red, have been passed over it, it assumes the 
colors of the original object, all arranged in their 
proper places and intensities. In other words, 
the blue takes hold only where there was blue in 
the original, and so with the other colors, and 
_ the proper shades are represented. Sir H. True- 
man Wood, Secretary of the Society of Arts, 
London, and Capt. W. deW. Abney have not 
only witnessed the making of colored photo- 
graphs by the new process, but they have 
themselves experimented with the plates and 
solutions, and they express astonishment at the 
results. Captain Abney says that he is still 
somewhat skeptical, despite what he has seen, 
and wishes to examine the mysterious process 
farther before he will undertake to say on what 
principles it works. 

Otp AGE MARKED By SHELLSs.—In a 
paper read recentiy before the American Academy 
of Science, Alpheus Hyatt called attention to the 
curious fact that the shells of certain animals, 
such as cephalopods, brachiopods and some 
bivalves, are commonly marked by retrogressive 
changes as age advances. ‘“The old man returns 
to second childhood in mind and body, and the 
shell of the cephalopod has, in old age, however 
distinct and highly ornamental the adult, very 
close resemblance to its own young.” 


LirTED BY KrTEs.— Military officers are 
interested inthe experiments of Lieutenant Wise, 
at Governor’s Island in New York harbor, to 
determine the value of kites as a means of getting | 
an elevated point of view from which to observe | 
the operations of an enemy in the field. By | 
employing four large kites of a peculiar pattern, | 
the united pulling power of which was 400 | 
pounds, when the wind blew 15 miles an hour, | 
Lieutenant Wise recently had himself lifted, | 
with a ring and tackle attached to the kite rope, 
to a height of about 40 feet from the ground, and 
there he remained for some time, leisurely exam- 
ining the surrounding country with a field-glass. 
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Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford &Co., N. ¥Y.( Adv. 
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A HAND-DYNAMO Only $1.75. emmonmecesnecneenes 


COMPANION. 131 
SUIT, E85 E48 $3 


Delivered free at any Express or Post 
office in this country. Splendid Navy 
blue Wool Cheviot; Farmers’ Satin 
linings; Patent waistbands. 4 to l5 yrs 
Write for Samples or send order. 
Moneyrefunded if you want it. 
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Price with Incandescent Lamp at- 
tached, $2.50. For Schools, Ama- | 
teur Electricians, etc, Weight 7 lbs. | 
A perfect beauty. ill run two 1- 
candle power lamps. Can be used as 
a Medical Battery in cure of Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Numbness, etc. 

ractical machine, not a toy. 


ight Coal Gas, ete. danger. A child can 


gents wanted. 
BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass., Box A. 








History made LIBERTY 
BELL honored and loved. 
Sweetness and purity of 
m@, tone have made THE NEW 
) DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 
widely known and univer- 
sally appreciated. The acme 
of excellence. The ideal of 
perfection. 

The New Departure Bell Co., 
16 Main 8t., Bristol, Conn. 





A HABIT THAT SEEMS TO HAVE FASTENED 


habit,” said Dr. Jacques Loeb, in a recent inter- 
view on tea- and coffee-drinking, “ and they regard 
the taste for black coffee as an indication of a love 
of some kind of stimulant, and the black coffee- 
drinkers recognize in the beverage, stimulating | 
qualities over and above diluted coffee or tea. 
And further that the black coffee-drinker is a 
drunkard, just as much as the man who drinks 1 
whiskey. He becomes, in time, just as much a 
slave to the practice.” 


have fastened itself on the American people, and 
is turning out a great army of dyspeptics every 
year. People who are suffering from headaches, 
nervousness and dyspepsia, find profound relief 
in 10 days or two weeks after they leave off tea 
and coffee and use Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 
This health beverage is made of nature’s grains, 
and is the food coffee having the indorsement of 
the medical profession, Ralston Health Clubs, 
Hygienic, and other teachers and food experts. 
Grocers sell it. A 25-cent package makes 100 cups , 
of the rich beverage which looks and tastes like j 
Mocha and Java coffee. If your constitution has | J 
at last broken down under the strain of the |4 
poisonous alkaloids in coffee, use Postum Cereal 
and see the beneficial results. 


but the red seal on every package, “ It makes red 
blood,” will protect you from the dealer who 
desires to make a larger profit. If any one has 
served Postum to you that is not as black and 
rich as fine Mocha they have abused you and 
hurt us. 


LOVE OF STIMULANTS. 


ITSELF ON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
“Physicians look upon tea and coffee as a 





Tea- and coffee-drinking is a vice that seems to 
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for the First Correct Answer received, 


Answers will be received and recorded up to April 1, 
897. The correct answer will be published in this paper, 
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FAULTLESS 


Address all replies to ‘Why Department.”’ 


Send for free Catalogue. 
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complete in 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN- $ 
TAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS, ROSES, 
aa VINES, BULBS,SEEDS $ 


> Rarest new, choicest old. Send for % 
* our catalogue to-day; it tells it all; am 5 
y elegant book, 168 pages, magazine 

’ size, profusely illustrated, free. q 
D Seeds, Plants ,Bulbs, Sniall Trees, etc. by § 
¥ mail postpaid,safe arrival and satisfaction § 
’ guaranteed. Larger by express or freight. 3 
d Yeur. 32Greenhouses. 1000 Acres’ 
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Music aed Medicine! Extraordinary Offer ! 





* Run Down” 





it—if you can spare the time. The 
farmer understands the philosophy of 
this. In old times farmers used to give 
their land a rest, one year in seven; just 
let it lie idle, and let nature’s chem- 
istry restore the elements that had gone 
into grains and roots, Then somebody 
discovered that different crops were 
made out of different chemicals, and by 
rotation of crops you could work land 
all the time. Then to this the farmer 
adds the use of fertilizers which put 
back into the land the chemicals taken 
out in last year’s crop of wheat, corn, or 
potatoes. That’s the way with the 
blood. You can rest or you can put 
back into itthe elements you have used 
up in the season’s labor. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a scientifically 
prepared medicine, designed to accom- 
plish for the system just what the key 


MUSIC FOR THE MASSES!|For Twenty-Five Gents, And - - ? 


“Ah!” you say, “there’s where the catch 
comesin.” No. There’snocatch. That “and” 
‘ only stands for the conditions under which we dae 
More Modern Music for the Money) agree to furnish the music. Read these condi- 
T E Orr Simi s carefull . Weoffer this volume of music, dae 
han ver ga| Containing 128 pages, and including the choic- 
wes ered on 4 est oe pene of copyright vocal and instru- je 
mental music and we guarantee the book to 
lar Terms. Study the Facts and aoe aoe binding. 80 that it will lie open on 
the rack, and to be about 10} x 13 inches in 
Features of this Great Offer. (size. To’ this book we add Pratt's Chart of 
Chords for the Piano and Organ, enabling any 
one to play accompaniments to any music,and 
we will send Book and Chart on these terms: 


One copy for 25 cents and one outside 
music, containing one hundred and twen 
eight (128) pages (title- not included) wrapper from a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
This book is about 10} x 13 inches in size, well| parilla, 


pee: rane Se comedies. One copy for 25 cents and one outside 


Albums,” but strongly sewed, and will lie fat| Wrapper from a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
on the music-rack wherever the pages are| Pectoral. 


opened. 
The music in this book is modern, one third One copy for a5 cents and one outside 


being choice instrumental selections, and two| Wrapper froma bottle of Ayer’s Hair 








We offer a volume of vocal and instrumental 
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is the expression universally applied to 
the condition in which spring commonly 
finds us, — when we are without energy, 


without appetite, and without strength. 
The figure of speech implies that we 
need something to set us going again. 
The uncoiled mainspring will not coil 
itself; the watch must be wound. To 
wind the watch there must bea key; a 
key made to fit the watch. The human 
system is like the watch, it won’t wind 
itself. The mainspring of this system 
is the blood —“ for the blood is the life,”’ 
and to re-coil that mainspring, to put 
into it anew the power that moves and 
works, there must be an equivalent to 
the watch-key. What the “run-down” 
system needs in the spring is that there 
shall be put back into the blood the vital 
elements that have been taken out of it. 
You can do that, or you can take a long 
rest; do nothing but loaf, diet yourself, 
and take proper exercise. You can do 


does for the watch, just what the fer- 
tilizer does for the soil; give back, in 
concentrated form, and quickly, the ele- 
ments of which the blood has been de- 
pleted. Remember, this applies to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in especial. For no 
other sarsaparilla is either so scientifi- 
cally prepared or has such remedial 
power. Don’t be deceived by the use of) 
the name ‘‘sarsaparilla.”” There is a 
sound saying of a good book that runs 
in this wise: ‘“‘Salt is good. Butif the 
salt hath lost its savor, wherewith shall 
it be salted? Itis good for nothing but 
to be cast out.”” In other words, salt is 
not salt because of its name, but because 
of its nature. There are some thirteen 
varieties of sarsaparilla, and of these 
only one is of recognized medical value. 
That one variety grows in Honduras, 
C. A., and the J. C. Ayer Sarsaparilla 
is the only sarsaparilla that is made ex- 
clusively from this Honduran growth of 
sarsaparilla. Get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 





thirds consisting of popular and new songs 
and ballads. ith three or four exceptions 
every piece of music included in this book is 
copyrighted, and cannot be obtained in book 
form except under our offer. 

To this valuable book of music we have 

ded Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the Piano 
and Organ. By using this chart, any one can 
learn to play accompaniments with ease. The 
same result is accomplished by the use of this 
chart as would be achieved if a piano or organ 
were specially pene, and the white keys 
ones ves told the player when to strike 

em, 


Eighteen Dollars’ Worth of Music. 


The list price of these choice selections of 
vocal and instrumental music 1s $17.20. Pratt’s 
Chart of Chords for the Piano and n has 
never been sold (so far as we know) for less 
than $1.00. This | paws a value of $18.20 on this 
great collection of modern music and valuable 


chart. 
But it would not cost you so much to 
buy it. You’d get a discount from the 


Vigor. 

One copy for 25 centsand three out- 
side wrappers from three boxes of 
Ayer’s Pills. 


We Won’t Sell the Book 


atany price. Weare notin the book business. 
We don’t want to be. The only interest we 
have in putting out this great offer is to find 
out how many people are reached by our adver- 
tising, and to introduce to as many as possible 
of these, the Famous Family Remedies pre- 
pared by the J. C. Ayer Co. To induce the 
readers of this advertisement to spend time 
and postage we know we must make an ex- 
traordinary offer and we have done it. Send 
25 cents and outside wrapper of Sarsaparilla, 
Pectoral, or Hair Vigor, or three Pill wrappers 
to the J, C. Ayer Co., Market St., Lowell, Mass., 
and we will send you the book. See that you 
write your name, address, and Post Office 
plainly, to avoid delay and mistakes. 


Be sure to mention the name of 





list— perhaps a discount of one half, mak- 
ing the music cost you $8.60, which added 
to the price of the chart, $1.00, makes) 
$9.60. e offer you the Book and Chart 





this paper, in writing for the music 
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PILLS WITH AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.7% a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single hyd issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
Seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Reems to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Thoala be made in Rep ostoflice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution agains ing money to stran 
to renew Sabecr Pp lone. ‘Tecmowals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers shou!d not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AND THE EYES. 


The least objectionable artificial light, so far as 
the eyesight is concerned, is that of the oil-lamp, 
provided it is strong enough to allow one to sit at 
a reasonable distance from it. The only objection, 
in fact, that can be raised against the oil-lamp is 
the heat given off by it. The eye is always moist 
from its own secretion, and the heat affects the 
external layer of the eye by drying up this 
moisture. 

Gaslight is, as a rule, unsteady, and the constant 
flickering quickly tires the eyes. 

A new form of gaslight which has recently come 
into very general use is the so-called Welsbach 
light. This is an incandescent gaslight, perfectly 
steady and of remarkable whiteness and _ bril- 
lianey. In reading by it one can almost see the 
fibre of the paper. 

When properly used, the Welsbach light is 
peculiarly adapted to “near work” and reading; 
but it should be used only in a room which is well 
illuminated, otherwise the dazzling brilliancy of 
the single burner tires the eyes, and in time does 
them serious harm. A condition analogous to 
“snow-blindness” results. 

On a bright winter day after one has looked at 
the snow for a short time everything begins to 
assume a reddish color. So much light has 
entered the eye that the retina is completely 
exhausted. If one is exposed to such a condition 
long enough, the sensitive portion of the retina is 
permanently injured and the vision destroyed. 
In a poorly illuminated room the incandescent 
gaslight acts in a similar manner. : 

Equally harmful are the are and incandescent 
electric lights as ordinarily used. 

The are light is injurious on account both of 
its unsteadiness and of its intensity. Whether 
indoors or out-of-doors, it should be hung high 
enough to prevent its being directly in the line of 
vision. 

The eyesight is frequently injured by the incan- 
descent electric lamp with the plain glass bulb. 
Care should be taken to have the lamp placed so 
that the image of the intensely bright, slender 
filament cannot fall upon the retina of the eye, 
especially if the room is poorly lighted. 

The incandescent lamp with a frosted globe 
gives fully as mucb light, and is less injurious to 
the eyesight. 
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SEEING THE ELEPHANT IN 1821. 


Mr. W. 8. Briggs, of Montpelier, Vermont, 
remembers reading the first number of the 
Youth’s Companion, the number for April 16, 1827. 
His older brother, it appears, was one of the 
original subscribers to the paper, and the first 
volume is still in the family in a good state of 
preservation. Mr. Briggs read the first number 
over again in April, 1896, “and still enjoyed it.” 
In fact, he continues to read the paper every 
week, being still “enough of a boy” to enjoy it as 
well as he did when he was ten years old. Like 
Doctor Holmes, he seems to be eighty years 
young. 

In communicating these facts to the editor, Mr. 
Briggs asks leave to tell a New Hampshire 
elephant story. He was brought up in Keene, 
and there, in August, 1821, every boy was excited 
by the sight of placards announcing the advent of 
“a great natural curiosity,” nothing less than “a 
living female elephant”—“admittance 12 eents, 
children half-price.” 

The days of Barnum had not yet come, and so 
far as Mr. Briggs knows, this was the first 
elephant that ever set foot in the Granite State. 
Of course every boy was bound to see it. But 
how? Ninepences did not grow on every bush, 
and some scheming was necessary. The boys 
“got together in convention,” like a committee of 
ways and means, and not without result. 

The elephant was exhibited in the daytime, and 
was driven from town to town in the darkness of 
night. The boys found out in some way that it 
would be driven into Keene over a certain road— 





Prison Street. On this road, at a point about half 
a mile from the hotel, was a large common; and 
half a mile farther away was a bridge over 
Beaver Brook. The boys laid their plans to see 
the elephant at the expense of a wagon-load of 
shavings and a peck of potatoes. 

These were deposited on the common. Then 
boys were stationed at short intervals along the 
road, beginning at the bridge. The moment the 
elephant arrived at the bridge the first boy was to 
shout “Hullo!” at the top of his voice, and start 
on the run for the common. The next boy, 
hearing the shout, was to do likewise, and so on 
down the line. 

Well, the night came, and with it the elephant. 
But when the first boy saw it he was literally 
struck dumb with astonishment. As he could not 
shout, he waited to see the creature cross the 
bridge. When she put her foot on it, however, 
she felt that it was not safe, and refused to 
proceed, and the men in charge had to drive her 
through the stream. 

By this time the sentry had recovered his voice, 
and with a vigorous “Hullo!” started down the 
road. Before the elephant reached the common 
the boys were all there and the shavings were in 
a blaze. By the light of the fire the elephant 
caught sight of the pile of potatoes, and no 
persuasion could get her past them till they were 
devoured. 

And there stood the boys looking on, with their 
money, if they had any, safe in their pockets. 

Mr. Briggs declares that this line of boys was 
the original telephone; and that the modern 
instrument dates back to this nocturnal New 
Hampshire beginning he proves by the fact that 
the word “Hullo” is still the telephonic signal the 
country over! 


SAFE COURSE. 


An excellent reply was that once made by a 
Yankee pilot to the owner of a Mississippi River 
steamboat. 


The boat was at New Orleans, and the Yankee 
applied for the vacant post of pilot, saying that 
he thought he could give satisfaction, provided 
they were “lookin’ for a man about his size and 

uild. 

“Your size and build will do well enough,” said 
the owner, surveying the lank form and ru 


face of the applicant with some amusement, “but | 
do you know about the river, where the snags | 


are, and so on?” 

“Well, I’m ray well acquainted with the 
river,” drawled the Yankee, with his eyes fixed 
on a stick he was whittling, “but when you come 
to talkin’ about the snags, I don’t know exactly 
where they are, I must say.” 

“Don’t Know where the snags are!” said the 
boat-owner, in a tone of disgust; “then how do 
you expect to get a position as pilot on this 
river?” 

“Well, sir,” said the Yankee, raising a pair of 
keen eyes from his whittling and meeting his 
questioner’s stern gaze with a whimsical smile, 
“I may not know just where the snags are, but 
you can depend upon me for knowin’ where they 
aint, sand that’s where I calculate to do my 
sailin’. 


NARROW ESCAPES. 


Adam Vandever, one of the origitial settlers of 
Tallulah, Georgia, was a famous hunter and 
trapper. The historian of Georgia relates several 
of Mr. Vandever’s hairbreadth escapes, from 
which we select the following: 


At one time Mr. Vandever was encamped on a 
lofty mountain in Union Gounty. To make an 
observation of his surroundings he climbed upon 
an immense boulder which s' on the brow of a 
ays ee Just then he heard the howl of a wolf 
n the woods below. He stepped to the far side 
of the boulder, hoping to get a glimpse of the 
enemy. As he moved, the great rock, which 
chanced to be delicately balanced, began to roll 
and an instant later it was plunging over the 
precipice. 

et age A 
boulder, and in 
pave an upward leap and Ere one of the 

ranches and hung suspended in mid-air while 
the great stone went crashing down the mountain- 


side. 
“I felt my hair turn white,” said the old gentle- 
man afterward, “when I realized how near I’d 
come to going along with that rockin 
The limb I hung to wa’n’t overstout, an 


an oak-tree drooped over the 















that moment of peril the woodsman | 


swung back from over the cliff and dropped to the | 


ground I felt as weak as a baby.” 


HIS BILL. 


An amusing document, carefully preserved by a 
woman who spends her summers in a Vermont 
village, is the bill once presented to her by one of 
the natives whom she had employed to do some 
work on her small farm. 

Worked for Mrs. Dawson halling timber 
(had to borrer the oxen), for the best part 
of three days, . - . ; ‘ ° > 
‘ Planting man, horse and Willets boy one 

he i EO iis be oon cs Mattes 

owing man, self and Willets boy one 
afternoon, . ° ‘ ° : . ° ° 





$6.00 
| 


(It would be more to anybody else). 
Resieved payment. 


ANOTHER MATTER. 


An Irish priest had labored hard with one of his 
flock to induce him to give up the habit of drink- 
ing, but the man was obdurate. 


“T tell you, Michael,” said the priest, “whiskey 
is your worst enemy, and you should keep as far 
= from it as you can.” 

“My enemy, is it, father?” responded Michael ; 
“and it was your riverence’s silf that was tellin 
us in the pulpit only last Sunday to love our 
inimies!”’ 

“So I was, Michael,” rejoined the priest, “but 
was I anywhere telling you to swallow ’em?” 





ue Mobile—Well, Martha, how is your husband | nN 
10 | 


Ww 

Martha—Po’ly, miss, 
clamato' 

Mobile—You mean inflammatory rheuma- | 

tism, Martha. “Exclamatory” is to ery out. 

Martha (with solemn conviction) — That’s 
mum, that’s it! He don’t do nothing but holler! 
Northern Christian Advocate. 


ia 
po’ly. He’s got that ex- | @ 
rheumatism. | a 


it, | @ 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 


LACE CURTAINS, 
BLANKETS, 


CLEANSED TO LOOK LIKE NEW. 
75 Cents Per Pair. 


LEWA NDO’S 2.02088" 


Manager. 
Fancy Dyers 











» French Cleansers. 
Main Offices: 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 479 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Largest in America. Established 1829. 
Book of Useful information sent for Stamp. 


Baker's Chocolate 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 








Has the well-known 


YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 
age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiers,” 


j on the back. 





Walter Baker & Co. Litd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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“He has not been sick a day, and we attribute his good health to the 
use of Mellin’s Food.”—Mr. & Mrs. C. T. Witson, Danbury, Conn. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send 
you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bright 
Looking Baby 


has not been sick a day in his 
life. A record to be proud of. 
Mellin’s Food babies are sel- 
dom ill, for they receive proper 
nourishment from the first, and 
grow to be healthy, rugged 
children, with firm flesh, sound 
teeth, and strong, straight limbs. 
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Crescent CATALOGUE. 





Crescent Bicycles 


ment of the day— the Popular Wheel at Popular Prices. 


Western Wheel Works, 


FacTORY: CHicaGo. EASTERN BRANCH: 36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


for 1897 ... 


represent every Bicycle improve- 


| 


“Sececee 
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|one should come into possession of one of the 
| sheets it would avail him nothing, as the notes 
are not valuable until they have received the red 
seal of the Register of the Treasury, which will 
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| 
The History of a Dollar Bill. | 


If there is anything that Uncle Sam watches | 
over with more than a mother’s care, it is his | 
paper money. Every stage in its creation, and 
finally the process of its destruction in the 
‘“macerator,”’ is constantly under governmental 
supervision. The greatest caution is exercised, 
not only to make it perfect in design and texture, 
but to prevent the possibility of its imitation by 
counterfeiters. 

One of the best protections to our printed 
currency is the fineness of the paper used. This 





be noticed upon the face of every bill. 

The counting here, as in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, is done by women, and is the 
perfection of accuracy and rapidity. One of the 
employés can count as many as one hundred 
bills in eleven seconds, and the general average 
is from thirty-two to thirty-six thousand in a 
day. 

In a small room adjoining is a printing-press 
where the work receives the finishing touch and 
becomes legal currency. ‘This printing-press 
stamps the red seal upon the bill and registers 
the exact number of notes that pass through in 
a day. 

The bills, after being separated by a clipping- 


is all manufactured at the Crane Mills, Dalton, | machine, are taken to a table to be put into 
Mass., under the surveillance of officers of the | packages that will issue from the Treasury, for 
government, by a process known only to them. | they are now the money of Uncle Sam and good 
The operation which is most carefully guarded | as the gold and silver which they represent. The 
is that by which the tiny silken threads, seen packages contain from four thousand to four 





interwoven in the mesh of every note, are 
distributed in the pulp. | 

Couterfeiters, who have fairly succeeded in | 
imitating all other parts of the process, always | 
fail when it comes to making a facsimile of these | 
threads. So important is it to preserve the | 
secret of their distribution, that a person found | 
with a blank piece of this paper in his possession 
is subject to a fine of five thousand dollars or 
imprisonment -for fifteen years—the same pen- | 
alty as is imposed upon any one discovered in | 
possession of a plate or die used in the printing | 
of bills. 

The paper is taken from the mills to the 
Treasury Department at Wasuington, whence a | 
certain amount is sent each day to the Bureau of | 
Engraving and Printing. In the top of this | 
department is a large, light room filled with busy 
men and women standing before small machines 
and printing the currency. 

To each worker a certain number of sheets of 
paper is given out in the morning, and in the 
evening he must account for every scrap. If 
any portion be missing he is compelled to indem- | 
nify the government to the extent of the denomi- | 
nation of the note he is engaged in printing, and | 
this must be done before he is allowed to leave | 
the building. By reason of the vigilance exer- 
cised no one has ever been known to secrete any 
of the paper. 

After the paper has been distributed, two men 
are stationed at each machine, which is about 
the size of an ordinary typewriter. Within it is 
fastened the small plate, or die, as it is called, on 
which the design is engraved, and under each 
plate is a row of burning gas-jets which heat the 
ink and make it run smoothly into the fine web 
of the linen paper. The ink is at the workman’s 
right hand in the form of a large, black lump of 
the consistency of soft taffy. 

Every time a note is printed the machine is 
thoroughly cleaned. One of the men runs the 
paper through the machine, which has a pressure | 
of one thousand pounds to the square inch. As | 
soon as the impression has been made the other | 





workman wipes off the plate with a cloth, rubs | it receives a yellow background as an additional | said. “Well, I guess 1 can do it—you aint 


it with powdered chalk and polishes it with his | 
hand. 

Each piece of blank paper holds four notes. 
When the back has been finished the piece is | 
taken to another machine in a different portion 
of the room, where the face is printed. Both 
sides having been printed, the sheets are taken 
to the counting division and counted again. 

They are then taken to the numbering room, 
where they are run through one of the most 
wonderful machines of the age, and numbered 
consecutively. The numbers on the. machine 
change with every revolution, and run from one 
to one hundred million without ever being 
touched after once set in motion. 

This great invention is the work of one of the 
employés, who gave it to the government and 
received no compensation for his genius save an 
excellent position which he will hold during his 
lifetime. 

The next move is to a long table at which are 
seated a number of women with their eyes 
shaded by queer caps of yellow paper, giving 
them a faint resemblance to the brownies in the 
story-books. These are the expert counters, and 
they make the sheets fly through their fingers at 
a wonderful speed. Each sheet still contains | 
four notes which, however, are not yet money. 

After passing through the hands of the count- 
ers they are stored in a large vault of chilled 
steel where they await their removal to the 
Treasury Departinent. This vault is guarded 
by a time-lock, and no burglar can ever hope 
to penetrate its massive walls of solid metal. 
Sonetimes as much as three hundred million 
dollars are stored here—an amount greater than 
the wealth of a pair of the richest men in 
America. 

From this vault the sheets are taken to the 
Treasury in a heavy, dark wagon guarded by two 


| 


armed ofticers. This wagon has solid sides and | 
Is sO carefully watched that any attack upon | 


it would prove futile. When the sheets are 
unloaded they are taken to a room and again 
counted by expert counters. 

From these handlers of currency the public is 





railed off by a high metal latticework, so that 
any one can see but not approach the stacks of 
aufinished bills piled upon the tables. Even if 


million dollars each, according to the denomina- 
tion of the notes therein. 

The man who wields the lever that presses the 
bills into shape to be conveniently sealed, some- 
times handles as much as sixty million dollars a | 
day. He who formerly held this position is said 
to have handled more money than any person in | 
the world. | 

All the engraving for the dies on which the 
bills are printed is done at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing by some of the finest artists in 
the world. About six weeks are required to 
make one of the portraits or vignettes on a bill. 

A picture of a famous man is selected. With 
this before him the artist takes a powerful mag- 
nifying glass and patiently draws the outline 
upon soft steel. This is done with such delicacy 
that the portrait is scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. The other parts of the design are drawn 
by other artists, the whole put together and the 
steel hardened. Other plates are then taken 
from the first. 

No living man’s portrait is engraved for Uncle 
Sam’s notes. In a massive frame in one of the 
main corridors are fine steel portraits of the 
famous men of to-day—men whose faces will 
gaze at us from our bank-notes when the originals 
are no more. Here are the President, Vice- 
President, prominent Senators and Cabinet offi- 
cials, as well as many of our distinguished 
generals of the late war. 

On the back of a note will be noticed a design 
which is symmetrically perfect and very intricate. 
This work is not done by hand but by a marvel- 
lous machine known as a geometrical lathe, 
which makes drawings of such accuracy and 
complication as to be almost impossible of imita- 
tion by any other means. 

Each series of notes has a different design, all 
of which were worked out by this machine, 
thus greatly increasing the difficulties placed in 
the way of the counterfeiter. 

The largest note in circulation at the present 
time is for ten thousand dollars, and is a gold | 
certificate. In addition to the regular printing, | 








protection against its imitation. 

The redemption division is in the Treasury 
building. Here the currency is brought when it 
is exchanged for coin, and paper currency is said 
to be “redeemed” when the last private holder 
has received from the Treasury its face value in | 
coin or other currency. | 

A great deal of burnt money is redeemed, as 
well as bills that have been accidentally muti- 
lated. The face value of money that has been 
burned can often be obtained in new notes, 
provided the charred remains can be placed 
before the expert in the department. This 
expert, by means of powerful magnifying glasses, 
can usually tell the denomination of the note 
destroyed. 

Money that has been gnawed to bits by mice, 
or chewed by dogs, is often replaced. 

Only a few weeks ago a silver plate was 
received at the Treasury Department, with a 
ten-dollar bill adhering to it. A workman ina 
factory where silver plate was being rolled had 
accidentally dropped the bill on the plate just as 
it was disappearing beneath the rollers. The 
money was pressed into the plate, but by sending 
it to the Treasury Department he was able to 
have his note replaced by good currency and the 
plate returned after the money had been scraped 
from it. 

Portions of a bill amounting to three-fifths or 
more can be redeemed for the full amount— 


smaller portions only to their proportion of the | } 


whole. So that for half of a dollar certificate 
only a silver half-dollar would be given. When 
three-fifths or more of a bill is presented, an 
affidavit must be made that the holder has no 
more of the bill in his possession and is unaware 
of the whereabouts of the remainder. 

All the old notes that have been worn out 
come to the redemption division and are replaced 
by new money. The old notes are made up into 
packages, after being carefully counted and 
examined for counterfeits, and taken to the 
macerator for destruction. 

These worn bills are put into a large metal 
vessel in which sharp knives are revolving. The 
money, mixed with water, is chopped into pulp, 
forming a soft mush of a grayish color. After 
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forty dollars per ton. Occasionally small lots 
are purchased, made into various shapes and sold 
as souvenirs. The largest amount of money ever 
destroyed in one day was fifty-one millions. 

The first paper dollar ever issued by Uncle 
Sam was made in August, 1862, under the order 
of Salmon P. Chase, and bore his portrait. The 
bills issued after this series had the picture of 
Washington. The first one-dollar silver certificate 
was issued in 1886, and upon it was placed the 
portrait of Martha Washington. 

V. Stuart Mospy-CoLEMAN. 
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A Spinning-Match. 


As an illustration of the spirit of emulation 


which prevailed among the pioneer women of | 


New England, the following account of a 


spinning-match is copied from the “History of | 


Torrington,’ Connecticut : 


A spinning-match among the young married 
ladies occurred at the house of Nehemiah Lewis, 


of Goshen. The trial was at the foot-wheel, in| % 


spinning linen. The conditions, previously agreed 
to, allowed the contestants to spin the whole 
twenty-four hours if they chose. They were to 
have their distaffs prepared for them, and their 
yarn reeled by others. 

At the first trial the wife of Stephen Tuttle | 
spun five run, which was equal to two and a half 
days’ labor when on hire. Several others spun 
four run each ;.but Mrs. Tuttle came off victor. 

This contest the ambition of some of 
the unmarried ladies, and Lydia Beach was the 
first to come forward. She spun from early 
dawn to nine o’clock in the evening. She had 
her distaffs p: , her yarn reeled and her 
food put into her mouth. She spun in this time 
seven run, three and a half days’ labor, and 
took the wreath from the brow of Mrs. Tuttle. 

Upon hearing of the exploit of Miss Beach, | 
the wife of Capt. Isaac came upon the | 
arena. Between early dawn and the setting of | 
the sun she had actually spun six run, but at this | 





moment her husband interfered, and ptorily | of Toei Omice Order. On, receipt of 
. ~ good ent, we 
forbade her proceeding further. She sat down | will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 


and wept like a child, when she ought to have | 
rejoiced that her husband thought more of her | 
health than of the transient applause which 
would have followed her success. 

Miss Beach, it is said, never was well from the 
hour of her triumph. 





SS 


He was not Edible. 


An American who went to Paris was rendered 
highly indignant by the custom which prevails 
there—especially on the part of foreigners—of 
paying extra for everything at hotels and 
restaurants, and resolved to protest against it. 
He did so with some little success on one 
occasion. 

He had eaten a meal at a restaurant, and had 
paid the bill, although it contained various little | 
extras, such as bread and butter, which would 
have been included in our country with the | 
general charge. He was about to depart, when | 





the waiter said : 
“You have forgotten something, monsieur.’’ 
**‘What have I forgotten?” 
“The gargon, monsieur.”’ 
The ygarcon is the waiter. The American 
looked at the man as if in astonishment, and 
then sat down at the table again. 
“‘So you want me to eat you, too, do you?’’ he 


much.” 

“Eat me, monsieur ?”’ gasped the man, turning 
‘a little He fancied he had a madman to 
deal with. 

“Certainly,” said the American. “If I pay 
for you I must eat you, because it wouldn’t be 
fair to ask me to pay for what I didn’t eat.” 

The garc¢on saw the point, and the American 
departed without paying the ‘“‘fee’’ of a servant | 
who had been already paid for his services by | 
the proprietor of the restaurant. 





a 


Well-Merited. 


A well-merited rebuke is that said to have been | 
administered by the famous Atterbury, Bishop | 
of Rochester in Queen Anne’s day. At one time 
a bill was under discussion in the House of 
Lords, and Atterbury, in speaking of it with 
disapproval, stated that he had prophesied 
the previous winter that the bill would be again 
brought up, and was sorry to find that his words | 
had come true. 


Lord Coningsbury rose next, and in his most | 
abusive manner attacked the previous speaker, 
saying that although he “‘had spoken of himself | 
as a prophet, he resembled no prophet unless it | 
might be the prophet Balaam, who was reproved | 
by his own ass.” 

When he had said all he wished and reseated 
himself, Atterbury again rose. 

“Since the noble lord has discovered such 
similitude in our manners,’’ he said, quietly, “I 
am content to be compared to the prophet 
; but, my lords, | am at a loss to make 
out the other parts of the — for I am sure 
I have not been reproved by any one but his | 
lordship.” 


————— -er = —-—- 


His Point of View. 


The love of idleness has been responsible for 
many unworthy things, but it is to be doubted if 
it ever suggested anything queerer than the 
thought attributed to a certain loafer in a 
Zoological garden. 

He and another vagrant were looking at a cage 
| of monkeys, when the other vagrant exclaimed : 

“To think that they say we men were 
descended from those creatures !’’ 

“‘Degenerated from them, you mean.” 

““Degenerated? How?” 





drying, it is sold to paper manufacturers for 


* “*Cause them monkeys never have to work!” 
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SUNK by Entirely New Methods. Write 
WELLS for Descriptive Booklet. BARKER 
ARTESIAN WELL CO., Prov., R.1. 
RE If you love RARE FLOWERs, 
| « choicest only, address ELLIS _BROs., 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 


Laughlin Fountain Pen. 











Guaranteed Satisfac or Money Refunded. Hard Rub- 
ber Holder, 14k. Gold Pen. ag-Mailed for O Yv $i. 
ag Write for Catalogue and Agents’ Terms. Address. 

Laughlin Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


| For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


| 50 Cents and $1.00. All Drugzists. 
| CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston 


Earn This Watch. 


It is 14-carat Gold Plate, Ameri 
can Movement, Hunting Case, 
Stem Winder and Setter. Two 
sizes, Ladies’ and Gents’. 


Given for selling $10 worth of 


Mealine Soap 


at 25 cts. per box 
of 3 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. 
Send two 2-ct. stamps for sam- 
ple cake and further particulars. 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 
This Beautiful 


FREE! Gold Watch. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Ba ne ‘ow der (as per our price 
list). We w op goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week Be 
to deliver goods to your custom- 































same tous by E 


Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,19ZHanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 


For Chapped Hands or Lips . . 


and for all roughness 
of the skin, use 


RYDER’S 
CHAPINE. 


The best remedy for all dis- 
eases of the skin. Makes 
the skin soft, smooth and 
healthy. 

Men should use it after 
shaving—as it prevents the 
face from becoming fender 

~~ and allays all irritation. 
Ask your druggist for it or mailed poptaes Sree on receipt 
of price. ‘ow to Earn a Set of Stiver- Plated 
Teaspoons. Send for circutar. 


15 and 25 cents per Box. “4mple PREF. 
JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Wholesale, Weeks & Potter Co. and G. C. Goodwin & Co 


The New 
Companion 











Sewing 
Machine. 


“ No better Machine at any price” is the 
verdict of those using tt. 


FREIGHT PAID 


519.00. 


Order Now in Time for Spring Sewing. 


THe New Companion is a First-Class, 
High-Arm, Light-Running and Durable 
Machine. It is supplied with a Full Set 
of Attachments and is Warranted for 
Five Years. If the Machine is not per- 
fectly satisfactory it may be returned and 
| the amount paid will be refunded in full. 
| Only $19.00, delivered at your nearest 
freight office. 


Our New Ilustrated Pamphlet willtell 
vou more about The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. SEND FOR 17. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


| Boston, Mass. 
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A we 
} BICYCLE 

WITHOUT 
FRICTION 


is an impossibility. The 
nearest approach to it is 






—the best wheel ever made. 
It is fitted with the patented 


CHAPMAN 
Double Ball Bearing, 


the talk of the National Cycle Shows. 
Pronounced by experts ‘* wonderful.”’ 
As much ahead of the ordinary ball bear- 
ing as the pneumatic tire is of the solid 
tire. We continue to make the well- 
known McCune Cycle. 


EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Newt, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ; 
oe 


Price $150. 





Agents Wanted. 











Cyclists ! 


BEFORE CHOOSING YOUR WHEEL FOR 1897, 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 


ORIENT 
| CYCLES 


Our New Models have many improvements 
originated by us, such as: — Pitch Line Chain, 
New Divided Crank Shaft, Improved Bar and 
= Saddle Post Fastenings, Handle Bar withthe % 
Holmes Hard Rubber Mottled Surface, etc. 


Orients, . $100. : 
Tandems, $150. 
= “Dainty” Models for Boys and Girls, $50. = 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 
See Our CaTaioaus. WALTHAM, MASS. : 


ane a 


ae rp, Cough and Throat 


Troubles Cured. 


























The Great Preventive against 
Pneumonia. 


Dr. Taylor’s 
No. ‘3 


» Prevents Sickness and Doctors’ 
Bills. In tablet — nothing 
to upset the stomach. 

Write for Free Sample. 
If your druggist hasn’t it, gous us 
50 cents for full- rey bott! 

(One Physician cried it 
Sor 12 years.) , J are 
CHARLES WARREN TAYLOR, M. D., - xo MASS. 











Chocolates ana Bon Bons. 


Dainty boxes of 4, %, 1, 2, 3 and 5-lbs., 
guaranteed full weight. Name er 
on all Chocolates and on every Package. 


Eopressly for For Sale by 
the Fine Trade, Leading Dealers. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, %%Atisntic ave. 
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Whose Jelly 


Do You Buy ? 


Out of fifty samples of jelly recently analyzed by 
the Ohio Dairy and Food Commissioner, forty -five 
were found to be strongly adulterated; many of 
them consisting entirely of apple pulp or starch paste 
seasoned with chemicals and colored to imitate the fruit 
whose name they bore, some containing no fruit at all. 









Pek & S 37 
a3 PAH smo 





eps and Preserves are made from fresh, ripe 
it and pure refined sugar. No glucose, starch paste, 
apple pulp, preservative, nor any adulterative matter. 
The name Wales is a guarantee of absolute purity ; 
see that this name is on every package that you buy. 


Wales’ Goods are sold by S.S. Pierce Co., Boston, 
by Leading Grocers.generally, and by 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Sanitary, 
Low-Priced, 
Indestructible. 

Three qualities, combined ONLY in the 


Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
The U. S. Circuit Court has declared our 
atents valid and valuable. Beware of 
% imitations which are infringements of 
h doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
N dangerous to buy. 
Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 


STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
e261 Nd = ene 26th age aa 
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To Make Hens Lay 


more eggs and to keep Poultry well and strong, mix 
aily with their food a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It has been used and endorsed by on aa aa 
over thirty years, and for all kinds of Poultry. 
Sold by , Grocers, Feed-Dealers, or by mail. 25c. of 
age, 5 for $1. Large 2-Ib. am og 20. Sixcans $5. Express paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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Lady's Watch. 


Hunting Case, Gold ‘ 
Filled, Seven Jewels. Price $ 40. 


‘THE COMPANION will give to each of the 

first 10,000 Subscribers who send FIVE New 
Subscriptions between November 1, 1896, and July 
1, 1897, not only five one-subscriber premiums of 
their own selection from the Premium Frist, but in 
ADDITION, as a reward for perseverance, a Gift 
of a Beautiful Watch, for either a lady or gentleman. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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DR SHAW’ S 


LIFE GUARD 


Kills “La Grippe,” 
Guards you from Catching 
Cold, prevents Pneumonia, ‘' 
Bronchitis and kindred ills. 
























Put Up in Handy Oval Bottles. 


50 cts. 


Tf your Druggist does 
not supply you promptly, 
Order by Mail of... 

DR. SHAW, 

Lowell, Mass. 








in the Wheat Berry 
is retained, only the outer 
woody h husk being remov- 

in the manufacture of 
the Fine Flour of the En- 
tire Wheat as Gouna by 


the Franklin Mills Co., 
Lock N. ¥. eatest health food in the 
ge 33 y- to. raham flour 


or Wheat meal. 

If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


The genuine made only by the 
Franklin Mills Go., Lockport, N. Y. 
Illustrated booklet mailed free. 
















avid. $100, 
$2 BpsAcsen 
#7, ~ Some 


M FAULTLESS 




















Bicycle Sundries. 


To introduce the “Handy” wine 
r, we make the following 
















liberal offers. Simply 
from your friends for this use ful 
household article (it sells for only 
10 cents) and we will give you the 
following Premiums: 
- For Selling .. 
50— “Garterd Saddle. 
45 — Hunt Saddle. 
35—* Aladdin” Bicycle Lamp 
35 — Bicycle Watch and Holder. 
30 — Smith & See Bicycle 
vol! 


ET 


20— “Bay State’’ Tool Bag. 
20 — New Departure Bicycle Bell. 
15 — Gem Parcel Carrier. 
Other Premiums in last week’s Advertisement. 

All our Premiums are Warranted Goods. 


sample. ba express charges. Descriptive circulars. 
in stamps. 


and Illustrated Premium List for 8 cts. 


er 


Our Premium List FREE. 2 
q _NEW ENGLAND TACK CO.., 240 Dover St., Boston, lets. 6 

















